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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


shen he may go on fearless.—DzE For 





POLITICAL AND 


——-0-——— 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘1t 1s not altogether reassuring to find that England stands 
alone athongst the Great Powers in her preference of muzzle- 
loading to breech-loading cannon. It is said that this prefer- 
ence is entirely due to the ineradicable prejudices of certain 
artillerists of high rank, and it is quite possible to imagine 
that this is actually the case when it is remembered that 
a similar spirit of military conservatism on the part, it is 
reported, of the Duke of Wellington himself and many officers 
of undoubted experience and ability, would have retained the 
old Brown Bess instead of-arming our soldiers with the rifle. 
That, at a time when war seemed imminent, the War Office 
should have tardily decided upon a further trial of breech- 
loading ordnance surely looks as if in official quarters it had 
all along been known that the decision in favour of muzzle- 
loading guns was scarcely justified by facts, but that, 
until driven to it by necessity, the authorities declined 
to try the question further. However this may be, it is 
something that they have been induced to bestir them- 
selves at all. A competition is to take place at Shoeburyness 
between breech-loading guns upon three different systems, 
and the ordinary weapons manufactured at Woolwich. The 
experimental weapons are to be converted from old Arm- 
strongs, and the systems represented will be the French, the 
Krupp, and a new system suggested by Sir William Arm- 
strong and Company, of Elswick. This is well enough, but 
to secure a perfectly fair trial it would be far better to have 
specially manufactured guns to represent breech-loaders in- 
stead of merely converted ones. Whichever way the decision 
goes, it is sincerely to be hoped that this time the question 
will be tried out, and decided upon its merits without de- 
ference to the prejudices of a few antiquated martinets. It is 
noteworthy that every nation that has had any experience of 
really hard fighting and modern warfare has adopted the 
breech-loader with the least possible delay. 


SOCIAL. 





The strength of the armaments maintained by some of our 
ndian feudatories is occupying the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India. It appears that the various contingents 
amount in the aggregate to some 315,000 men with 5,000 
guns. For the future the force kept up by each native prince 
is to be strictly limited to the number absolutely necessary to 
secure the observance of law and order in his own territory. 
s of precision are not to be supplied, the arsenals and 
fcundries are to be periodically inspected by British officials, 
and great circumspection is to he exercised in permitting the 


troops of feudatories to be drilled by Europeans. The neces- 
sity of stringent regulations like these must be patent to 
every one, the great mistake being that they were not insisted 
upon some time ago instead of being postponed to a critical 
time like the present. It has long been known that 
certain chieftains have been devoting a great deal of 
attention to military matters. Foundries for the manu- 
facture of cannon, a factory with steam machinery capable 
of turning out Snider nfles, and many powder manu- 
factories have been established. In more than one instance 
the letter of the Government regulations, limiting the stand- 
ing army to be kept up, has been conformed to,whilst the spirit 
of them has been systematically evaded by a system of short 
but compulsory service. It has been urged that on certain 
contingencies we might avail ourselves of the services of 
these troops. The answer is simple. We can raise, equip, 
and maintain as many native soldiers for ourselves as we 
require. We have no right to rely, even for a remote chance, 
upon any strength but our own, and it is absurd ‘to permit 
forces which are far more likely to be used against us than for 
us to existin dangerous numbers in our Indian dependencies. 





! 

In the course of an urgent appeal for relief, issued on 
Thursday afternoon, to the public of Preston and the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Banks, Secretary of the rative Spinners 
Association, delivered what he called “a high legal opinion” 
on the conduct of the local millowners. The opinion was to 
the effect that “the lock-out after the 10 per cent. reduction 
had been accepted was a conspiracy against the operatives, 
and that action ought to be taken to obtain compensation for 
the misery, distress, and destitution caused thereby.” We 
may add that the Preston operatives as a body are deserving 
of special sympathy, on account of their conciliatory 
behaviour throughout the struggle. But, granting this, does 
Mr. Banks seriously mean to say that the millowners are not 
fully justified in resorting to a lock-out, even after a portion 
of the hands have submitted; in other words, in combin- 
ing against the men? If they think that combination 
can stop strikes, they have the fullest liberty to put iti 
in force; just as the operatives themselves would have 
the right of striking throughout the entire district, 
by way of compelling the Masters’ Association to pre- 
vent local resolutions for reduction in wages. If one 
side may combine generally against local lock-outs, the other 
may do the same as regards local strikes. The procedure may 
be hari: and even brutal, but so is war itself, and in a trade- 
war it is only fair play. From a report issued at the begin- 
ning of the week, it seemed that the bulk of the Preston 
operatives themselves saw the matter in this light. Sixty or 
seventy thousand operatives, it was said.were ready to resume 
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work at the ten per cent. reduction, if only the mills were 
opened to them. It is, indeed, hard that so many people 
thus eager and willing to earn their honest livelihood should 
be reduced to'beggary merely because their comrades of 
Blackburn, Accrington, and Darwen refuse to give way. As 
we have said before, the irreconcileables at Blackburn and 
elsewhere must—in humanity as well as fairness—be left to 
face the consequences of their own deliberate action. In their 
case the public occupies the position of a neutral: But Mr. 
Banks’s friends are fully entitled to all the sympathy and the 
charity of their countrymen. 





Dut it is absolutely certain that no amount of public charity, 
or of combination of relief funds among the various unions to 
which the strike districts are now appealing, can avert the 
complete defeat of the operatives. The pauper rolls in the 
various towns are swelling by hundreds a day, and the few 
cases of resumption of work at Darwen and Macclesfield are 
inadequate to relieve the pressure on union funds to any 
appreciable degree. The funds are already so miserably low 
that this week the Accrington hands have only received two 
shillings, non-union hands being obliged to be content with 
half the amount. The total number of persons on strike will, 
in a few days, amount to about 200,000; and to fancy that 
this enormous number can be sustained by a system of outdoor 
relief is simply ridiculous. The masters, of course, know this 
very well, and they are confidently awaiting the final capitu- 
lation, which, in Blackburn at least, will be accelerated by the 
resolution which the local grocers and other small dealers came 
to at their meeting on Tuesday last. “‘ We feel,” the grocers of 
Blackburn argued most sensibly, “ that our interests and those 
of the working classes are identical.” And then they continue, 
“the system of credit which we have hitherto maintained has 
a tendency to damage our interests, and we feel we shall be 
compelled shortly to abolish credit for goods supplied if the 
strike is not brought to an early termination.” ‘The grocers 
then counsel the operatives to manifest the better part of 
valour, and they wind up with some questionable philosophy 
about the effects of the Indian and Chinese famines on the 
ae of the northern and midland counties. “ Tick,” as 

unch once said, is “the universal watchword ;” but it seems 
that for some time to come the Blackburn grocers will show 
an exception to the rule. 





The Voltaire Centenary seems to have been a triumphant 
success. It was held in the Gaité Theatre, and the hero of 
the day was Victor Hugo. The special correspondent of The 
Times tells us that “a report of the speech does not suffice ;” 
that “the white head and apostles’ beard, the inspired eye, the 
solemn voice rolling as if it would sound in the ears of pos- 
terity, the involuntarily haughty attitude vainly striving to 
seem modest, the imperturbable seriousness with which he 

viles antithesis upon antithesis—all this must be realised.” 
t would seem that, on thisoccasion atany rate, M. Victor Hugo 
has outdone himself, his “epithets” having been more “ highly 
coloured” than usual, and his “antitheses” more “colossal.” 
Inter alia, heremarked “ that an abyssis a benefit when it is the 
downfall of evil ;” that “peace is the virtue of civilisation and 
war its crime ;” that “in the state of society anterior to the 
Revolution the people represented ignorance, the clergy in- 
tolerance, and the magistrates injustice,” and that “ Voltaire 
alone, sensible of all the forces marshalled against him— 
Court, nobility, finance; that unconscious power, the blind 
multitude ; that terrible magistracy, so oppressive for the 
subject, so docile for the master, crushing and flattering, 
kneeling on the people before the King ; that clergy, a sinister 
medley of hypocrisy and fanaticism—Voltaire alone declared 
war against this coalition of all social iniquities.” “ What 
was his weapon’r” the author of ‘Les Mis¢rables’ went on 
to ask. “That which has the lightness of the wind 
and the force of the thunderbolt—a pen. With that 
weapon Voltaire fought and conquered. It was the war of 
mind against matter, reason against prejudice ; a war for the 
just against the unjust, for the oppressed against the op. 
vressor. He possessed the tenderness of a woman and the 


anger of a hero. His was a mind and an. immense 
heart. He fought for Sirven and Montbailly as for Calas and 
Labarre. Regardless of menaces, insults, persecutions, 
calumny, exile, he was indefatigable and immovable. He 
overcame violence by the smile, despotism by sarcasm, in- 
fallibility by irony, obstinacy by perseverance, ignorance by 
truth.” These are, indeed, colossal—not to say ee 
antitheses, and it is interesting to conjecture a rancois 
Marie Arouet himself would. feel if such an oration were 
inflicted on him. “ Le style, c’est homme,” and there is a 
vast difference between the style of ‘Candide’ and that of 
Victor Hugo. ' 





Mr. Parnell is gradually being taught the limits of 
parliamentary language. The House of Commons has 
stood a good deal from Mr. Parnell and his confederates, but 
the line must be drawn somewhere, and when Mr. Parnell on 
Thursday evening, in censuring the conduct of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, granted for the sake of argument that 
“there had been, no doubt, personal squabbles constantly in 
committee,” the dignity of the House was outraged, and the 
Speaker rose to inform Mr. Parnell that “ these observations 
were unbecoming, and he must call upon him to be more 
careful in his remarks.” Mr. Parnell stood stoutly to his guns, 
retorting that “ they certainly seemed to him to be personal 
squabbles.” But the Speaker was not to be put down even 
by Mr. Parnell, and laid down the law in the following pe- 
remptory terms :—‘ If personal squabbles occur in this House, 
it is the duty of the Speaker or the Chairman to correct per- 
sonal squabbles, and to call to order the members guilty of 
those squabbles. The hon. member is not entitled to say that 
personal squabbles vccur without being corrected.” This 
ruling was enthusiastically cheered, so that “ personal 
squabbles,” like “conspirators,” must henceforth be re- 
garded as being in the Index Expurgatorius of unparlia- 
mentary language. 





The inquiry into the conduct of the directors, the secretary, 
and various other officials of the Albion Life Insurance 
Company is still proceeding, and it is doubtful whether it 
will end this week. That the case is properly repre- 
sented by the depositions there can be but little doubt. It 
remains, of course, to be seen what sort of defence the 
prisoners have in their own behalf; and, as they are in the 
hands of counsel of the highest eminence, we may take it four 
granted that everything that can possibly be done for them 
will be done. If they are really guilty, their offence is one 
of a very cruel, and, indeed, unpardonable nature. Robbery 
is always bad enough; but, to deliberately single out 
for robbery those who are too weak to help them- 
selves, is a form of piracy calling for little sympathy 
indeed. It is a pity, perhaps, that advertisements of 
this particular class should be allowed to appear in the 
more respectable daily papers. The general public is not 
yet educated in the art of advertising, and, when it sees 
in The Times and in the Daily Telegraph a disinterested 
announcement to the effect that a philanthropic capitalist is 
anxious to put out his money at a reasonable rate of interest 
among deserving and industrious people, the bait takes not 
of itself, but because it appears in a respectable quarter. We 
could wish that the daily papers, or, at any rate, the better 
and more respectable among them, would refuse the adver- 
tisements of money lenders, exactly as they have for some 
years past refused the advertisements of quacks. The busi- 
ness of a quack is somewhat nastier than that of a money 
lender, but it is not at all less detestable. 





Tt is at last frankly admitted that the experiment of ap- 
pointing official referees has been a mistake. When the pro- 
posal was first made, it was understood that four or five 
gentlemen were to be selected, who were to be skilled assessors 
in special cases. When the Judge of the Admiralty Court 
sits to decide a matter involving special knowledge, he is as- 
sisted by a couple of Trinity House Masters, who know as 
much navigation as he himself knows law and whose appear- 
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‘ance in full nautical costume is extremely impdsing. When 
‘the Judicature Act was passing into law, it was stated that 


the official referees were to be experts in various special 


-matters to whom cases of doubt, difficulty, and intricacy were 
to be referred. There was to be, for instance, an engineering 
‘referee, and a nautical referee, and a stock-jobbing referee, and 


so on. When the bill was , however, four referees were 
appointed, one by the Lord Chancellor and one by each of the 
chiefs of the three common law divisions. The gentlemen 
selected were practising barristers, who would have made, no 
doubt, very respectable county-court judges. Unfortunately, 
however, the public declined to put confidence in them, and, 
since their appointment, the official referees, like the frozen- 
out gardeners, have had no work to do. This Sir John Holker 
candidly admits, and owns that it would, perhaps, be as well 
if some means could be found for “ utilizing” the official 
referees. The answer is obvious. If good men had been 
appointed, arbitrations would have flowed in upon them ; but 
good men were not appointed, and the result is what might 


- have been foreseen. What is wanted is to wait for the retire- 


ment of the four present official referees, and to appoint in 
their place business men with practical knowledge of special 
subjects. 





Consistency may or may not be a virtue, but there ought 
at any rate to be certain limits of decorum to any change of 
opinion however conscientious. It is matter of record how, 
when Mr. Gladstone was in power and was occupied in the 
task of disestablishing the Irish Church, the Daily Telegraph 
—to use a familiar phrase—‘ wrote him up.” No praise 
was then too lavish for him; no adjectives too hyper- 
bolical. Indeed, as a matter of fact, the Pindarics with 
which the Daily Telegraph overwhelmed its hero did 
both Mr. Gladstone and his administration more harm 
than good. The British public has a wholesome dis- 
like of bunkum, and the bunkum of the Daily Tele- 
graph passed all ordinary bounds. It now, however, on 
calm reflection is inclined to the opinion that Mr. Gladstone 
is a very second-rate statesman indeed, and not at all to be 
compared with Midhat Pasha. The latter, we are told, is a 
statesman of a “calm, unimpassioned, and thoughtful type.” 
Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, is given to “ heated and de- 
clamatory onslaughts.” If he writes an article “it burns from 
end to end with the fiercest fires of controversy ;”’ he “appeals 
to prejudices ;”’ and although “towards the close of his article” 
in the current number of the Nineteenth Century he becomes 
a little less violent, narrow, and unfair,” yet “the glimpses of 
candour do not compensate for the venomous commentaries 
on India and her relation to England, which seem inspired by 
the very spirit of Demagogism.” There may be doubts, per- 
haps, as to Mr. Gladstone’s ability ; there can be none as to 
his sincerity. The attack which it pleases the Daily 
Telegraph to make upon him is simply indecent. Those 
who doubt this cannot do better than refer to a certain 
memorable article written on the occasion when Mr. Glad- 
stone, driving down to the House on the first day of the 
Session in which he disestablished the Irish Church, was 
cheered by the crowd. ‘“ It may have been well to dissemble 
your love, but why did you kick me downstairs.” Unfortu- 
nately, in its sudden enthusiasm for Turkey, for Midhat 
Pasha, and for Jingoism, the Daily Telegraph finds itself un- 


equal to the task of dissembling its love with due decorum. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE CONGRESS. 
Nearly ten days have passed since Count Schouvaloff re- 


turned to London. But, so far, no official statement has been | good 


made as to the result of his mission, or as to the character of 
the communications which he was empowered to make on his 
arrival. It is impossible, as yet, to say how far the persistent 
reticence of our Government in regard to their negotiations 
with St. Petersburg is justified by the necessities of the case, 
or is advisable as a question of policy, As a broad principle, 
it may safely be asserted that under free institutions nothing 


is lost and much is gained by taking the public into the con- 
fidence of the Government. There are, however, exceptions 
to this general rule, and we are not. prepared to deny that 
the present crisis may furnish a case_in point. In itself, 
the present position of affairs is eminently unsatisfac- 
tory. Beyond the vague statement that the prospects 
of a Congress have materially improved, we have n> 
official data on which to form any estimate as to the 
progress of the Anglo-Russian negotiations. On the 
other hand, it is taken for granted by the public at 
large that the meeting of the Congress is as good as settled. 
This assumption rests upon very strong, if not upon abso- 
lutely conclusive grounds. ough the Governments of 
London and St. Petersburg have hitherto declined to commit 
themselves to any positive announcement, yet statements of 
a more or less official character have been published at Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin, agreeing in the assertion that Russia 
and England have come to an understanding on the subject 
of the Congress, and that the date of the first meet:ng of the 
Conference had been already agreed upon. All ties. state- 
ments, we have reason to believe, come from one source, and 
are, in fact, only different versions of an announcement which 
owes its origin to Berlin. The matter at issue, however, is 
one on which the Government of Germany possesses excep- 
tional advantages for expressing a trustworthy opinion. And, 
as no reason can be assigned why Prince Bismarck, or the 
German Court, should be anxious to create an erroneous im- 
pression in Europe to the effect that the meeting of the 
Congress may be regarded as a certainty, we may take it for 
granted that the above-mentioned statements are founded 
upon fact. 

So long as these reports are correct in the main, it matters 
comparatively little whether they are accurate in their 
details. The actual course which the negotiations have pur- 
sued is not, however, we are inclined to think, in conform'ty 
with the versions which have appeared in the Journal des 
Débats and elsewhere. The true facts, if we are correctly 
informed, are these: Count Schouvaloff, on his return, was 
not in a position to consent of his own authority to the con- 
dition insisted upon by England, namely, the submission of 
the whole Treaty of San Stefano to the consideration of the Con- 
gress. He was, however, authorised to intimate that the Czar 
would agree to this condition if a general understanding cou d 
previously be arrived at as to the points in the Treaty to 
which England intended to take exception. Such an under- 
standing was, we believe, provisiona!ly come to at the c!ose 
of last week, and thereupon the German Governmert 
suggested a form of invitation to which both Russa 
and England raised no objection. Technically speak- 
ing, this understanding to which we allude was only of the 
character of a draft agreement. Count Schouvaloff, if we 
understand his position rightly, had no power to accept an 
terms on behalf of the Government which he represents. All 
he was entitled to do was to recommend the acceptance of the 
understanding he had discussed with Lord Salisbury to the 
favourable consideration of his Imperial master. This has 
been done, but up to the time at we which we write it is not 
known whether the Czar is prepared to accept the terms of 
the agreement to which the Russian Ambassador has g-ven 
his approval. Under ordinary circumstances, we should feel 
very little confidence in the same view of the position 
being taken by the Emperor Alexander in St. Peters- 
burg as has been adopted by Count Schouvaloff in Lon- 
don. The Government of Berlin, however, which has the 
best means of knowing, seems to take it for granted 
that the Czar will agree to the conditions recommended 
by his representative, and, if this is so, the meeting of 
the Congress is a matter of certainty. In all questions 
of this kind it is well to recollect that to say a thing is as 
as settled is not the same as saying that it is settled, 
and therefore we hesitate to share the view expressed by many 
of our contemporaries that the initial difficulties in the 
way of the assemblage of the Congress have been finally 
removed. Still, as a matter of calculation, we may assume 
that all danger of a war between England and Russia has 
been postponed till after the meeting of the Congress. How 
far this postponement is tantamount to 4 complete removal of 
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the danger is no means equally sure. A Congress will 
undoubtedly facilitate the chanves of a pacific solution, but 
whether it will reduce those chances to a certainty is a very 
different matter. At the present moment the prevalent 
opinion is that the agreement to enter a Congress involves 
the necessity of agreeing to its conclusions. The existence of 
such an opinion is in itself a strong guarantee for the main- 
tenance of peace, but for our own part we fail to understand 
the exact grounds upon which that opinion is formed. 

In as far as the facts are known it is premature to 7 
that Russia has agreed to any concessions whatever. 
there is any truth in current reports, England, at the re- 

uest of Russia, has formulated a number of points in the 

n Stefano Treaty which she is not prepared to accept as 
they stand. These points, which were enumerated in Lord 
Salisbury’s inau circular, include, amongst other things, 
the limits of Bulgaria, the organisation of the new Princi- 

ality, the cession of Batoum, the amount of the war in- 

emnity, the term of the military occupation, and the annexa- 
tion of Bessarabia. Supposing that the Czar should endorse 
the understanding entered into at London, His Majesty will 
not be pledged thereby to give way upon all or any of the 
points to which we have referred. All that he will be bound 
to do is to raise no initial objection to the discussion of 
these questions at the Congress. But, even if the views 
put forward by the Congress should command the ap- 
val of the majority of its members, Russia will still 
i: ended no positive or implied obligation to abide by 
the decision of the majority. Moreover, we can see no ground 
as yet for assuming that England will command a majority 
in the Congress in favour of her own ideas as to the modifi- 
cations which ought to be introduced into the Treaty of San 
Stefano. Germany, there seems to be no reason to doubt, 
will side with the Russian rather than with the English view. 
Our chief reliance must obviously be upon the interest in 
ana the aggrandizement of Russia which Austria shares, 
to say the least, equally with England. At the same time, 
the particular objects which Austria has in view in respect of 
the Eastern difficulty are by no means the same as those of 
England. What changes may take place in Asia Minor is a 
matter of indifference to Austria, while England has no per- 
sonal concern in excluding Montenegro from the sea, or in 
checking the development of Servia. It is always on the cards 
that Russia may deprive us of the support of Austria by 
giving way to her upon the issues which affect her individual 
interests on the Adriatic and the Danube. [If once 
these interests are safeguarded, Austria has very strong 
inducements to conciliate the goodwill of the two northern 
Powers, and, if the Triple Alliance should hold good during 
the deliberations of the Congress, England would be con- 
fronted by a coalition against which she would have no power 
to contend except by withdrawal. It should, however, be 
remembered that similar considerations to those which have 
induced Germany and Austria to exert their influence to 
procure the meeting of a Congress will lead them, also, 
to discountenance any step which might lead to the 
withdrawal of England from any further participation in 
the Conference. Indeed, our hopes for the ultimate preser- 
vation of peace are founded not so much on the Congress 
itself as on the manifest wish to prevent a collision between 
England and Russia which is evinced on the part of Austria 
and Germany by the mere fact of the Congress taking 
place at all. 


THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 


The prospect of the Congress really meeting has turned 
coe attention once more to the consideration what is to 
happen after the Conference is over. The fact that the 
issue of peace or war between England and Russia depended, 
or at any rate was thought to depend, upon the question 
whether the Congress could be assembled or not, caused the 
possibility of its assemblage to be popularly regarded as the 
termination of the whole Eastern Question. Now, however, 
that this contingency seems likely to be realised, people are 
beginning to perceive that the meeting of an International 


Conference, however desirable in itself, leaves matters very 
much where they are in as faras any permanent settlement is 
concerned. If the Congress meets, we may fairly take it for 

nted that there will be no war at present. e same in- 
Saencel which have caused the Powers of Europe to 
meet in council before they resort to arms will operate 
with increased force to prevent any rupture of — 
relations after the matters in dispute have been referred 
to arbitration. If is to be preserved it must obvious] 
be by the avoidance of any attempt to settle issues on whic 
there is a direct conflict of antagonistic interests. In plainer 
words, if the Congress is to fulfil its es of averting war, 
it cannot aspire to anything beyond the establishment of a 
provisional compromise. We can tell pretty well beforehand 
what the nature of such a compromise must be. The frontiers 
of the new Bulgaria may be pushed back nearer the Balkans ; 
the area annexed to Servia and Montenegro may be diminished 
in extent. The line of demarcation between Turkey and 
Russia in Armenia may be so drawn as to leave free access 
for the trade of Persia by routes not passing through Mus. 
covite territory ; and both the amount of the war indemnit 
and the period of the proposed military usurpation of Bui. 
garia may be materially reduced. But, when all is said and 
done, any compromise which can be effected without war 
must be based upon the treaty of San Stefano. Now, 
the .essence of that treaty is the virtual destruction 
of Turkey as an independent European State, and 
consequent establishment of Russian supremacy in the 
countries hitherto ruled by Constantinople. According to 
the dominant idea of the Treaty, Turkey is to be left in pos- 
session of sufficient territory in Europe to place her at the 
mercy of Russia, and to hinder her from consolidating her 
power in Asia. The more the provisions of the Treaty are 
modified in favour of Turkey the stronger becomes her 
motive for clinging to her remaining European provinces, 
and the stronger, as a necessary result, becomes her dread of 
provoking the hostility of Russia. 

It may be said, with reason, that these considerations are 
condemnatory of the policy pursued by our Government in 
seeking to break the fall of Turkey as much as possible, and 
in endeavouring to preserve for her the largest remnant of 
her shattered power. But the one object of our policy has 
been to secure a diplomatic triumph for England at the cost 
of Russia. If we succeed in this object, as now seems pos- 
sible, the inevitable price of our success will be the aug- 
mentation of the fundamental difficulties we shall have 
to encounter in any attempt to place the affairs of Tur- 
key on a footing of stable equilibrium. No prophetic 
foresight is required to predict what the result must be 
if the relations between Turkey and Russia are finally 
settled by the Congress in virtue of a compromise based 
upon the results of the late war. The Government of 
Constantinople, enfeebled by its military disasters and 
crushed beneath an overwhelming burden of financial diffi- 
culties, will be left to deal with an even more arduous 
position than that which preceded the outbreak of hostilities. 
Surrounded on her European frontiers by a number of semi- 
independent states virtually governed from St. Petersburg, 
harassed by the disaffection of the Christian provinces still 
remaining to her, distracted by the constant dread of insur- 
rections which must necessarily afford an excuse for inter- 
vention, and exposed to the intrigues of Russia and 
Persia in her Asiatic possessions, Turkey, if left to her- 
self, can only proceed from disorganisation to decomposi- 
tion. For our own part, we have very little- faith in 
any possible future for the Ottoman Empire. It is, indeed, 
conceivable that, if Turkey could be relieved from the political 
and financial embarrassments of her European position, and 
could be allowed to shape her whole policy with a view to her 
Asiatic interests, she might become once more a powerful and 
prosperous State. These conditions, however, are not likely 
to be realized, and, even if they were, the success of the experi- 
ment would still be doubtful. The Turks, notwithstanding 
many high qualities, have shown an utter inaptitude for ruling 
except as conquerors. The material condition of Asia Minor, 
after centuries of undisputed Ottoman domination, is the 
strongest censure of Turkish—as distinguished from Moslem— 
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rule. Even vigorous Sultans like Mahomed, and Ministers 
of genius, such as Fuad Pasha, have only succeeded in arrest- 


ing the decay of the Empire; and at this moment the rulers 


of Turkey seem, both-in capacity and. energy, to fall far 
beneath the low a standard of Ottoman statesmanship. 

ties with which Turkey has to deal in 
Asia are, though less vated in degree, of exactly the 
same kind with which she has been confronted in Europe. 
Nor is there any pee to hope that the restriction of 
Turkish territory and the overthrow of Turkish military power 


- willdevelop amidst the Pashas any new faculty for reconciling 


heterogeneous populations to an alien rule by a wise, just, and 
economical adininistration. 

Thus the outlook for the future of Turkey, in the event of 
war being avoided through a compromise devised by a Con- 


| gress, is far from being promising. Whether we like it or not, 


we can see no escape from the conclusion that any such com- 
promise can only tend to accelerate the disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire. In itself we do not think that this result 


- is to be deplored. If the dominion of the Turks could be re- 
' placed by that of self-governing and independent communities, 


the sooner this transfer of power could be brought about 
the better it would be not only for the territory subject to the 
Porte, but for the world at large. For the present, however, 


: — transfer of this kind is out of the question. Only 
wilfu 


1 blindness can ignore the fact that, as things 
stand, the disintegration of Turkey is identical with the 


- aggrandizement of Russia. The prospect of this aggrandize- 
‘ ment cannot be contemplated by thinking Liberals without 
' grave uneasiness. On the most favourable supposition, the 


result of any peaceful solution of the Eastern Question must 
be to confer upon Russia an augmentation, not only of terri- 
tory, but of influence, fraught with danger to the future wel- 
fare of Europe. Ina choice between evils, the wise course is 
to choose the lesser of the two, but, for all that, the course 
adopted is none the less an evil. Thus, though we have 
always held that the aggrand’zement of Russia, arising of 
necessity from any peaceful solution of the Eastern imbroglio, 
was a smaller evil than a war between England and Russia, 
we have never seen the good of attempting to represent the 
former contingency as anything but an European calamity. 
Nothing is to be gained by blinking the plain fact that the 
aggrandizement of Russia, under the present conditions of her 
Empire, is an injury tothe cause of liberty, and progress, and 
Western civilisation. It seems to us, therefore, that the aim of 
any national policy which deserves the name of Liberal must 
be to hinder the inevitable disintegration of the Ottoman 
Empire from leading to the substitution of Russia for Turkey 
as the dominant Power east as well as west of the Bosphorus. 
How this is to be effected is far too wide a question to be 
discussed off-hand. We notice, however, with satisfaction, 
that The Times seems at length to have become alive to the 
gravity of the issues involved in the downfall of Turkey, and 
has advocated the necessity for English supervision over the 
future administration of Turkey with the view of preventing 
the control of the Turkish Government from falling into the 


- hands of Russia. Any form of British protectorate over 
- Turkey is open to objections of the most obvious character. At 
- the same time, it is well to recognise the truth that England 
- must be prepared to make energetic efforts in order to hinder 


Russia from succeeding to the inheritance of the Sultan. 
And, on this account, the leading journal has done good ser- 
vice by directing public attention to the fact that our interest 
in the affairs of Turkey will not end, but commence, with the 
final conclusion of peace as arranged by a Congress. 





REVIVING PROTECTION. 


There is reason to suspect that, in accusing the present 
Government of cherishing absolutist proclivities, we do some 
of its members, at least, a grievious wrong. The meek and 
modest marquess who holds the seals of the Foreign Office, for 
example, has this week appeared horrified at a proposal to in- 
vest the Government with a little discretionary power. The 
Duke of Richmond, again, almost implored the House of 
Lords not to trust him with any augmentation of authority 


Nay, this is not the first time we have had similar manifesta- 
tions of modesty from Her Majesty’s Ministers. They have 
actually fought battles, not that they might win power, but 
that they. might prevent it being thrust upon them. It is, 
for example, within the recollection of most ple that the 
Duke of Richmond the other day objected furiously to be 
trusted with the power of chosing the Scottish Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, except from a specified but extremly 
narrow area of selection. And on Monday, when Lord Ripon 
wanted to give him discretionary power to let healthy cattle 
come into our ports from untainted countries without being 
killed whenever they were landed, the Duke of Richmond 
and the Marquess of Salisbury protested vigorously against 
the Opposition showing so much confidence in the Privy 
Council Department. What is the meaning of this sudden 
outburst of bashfulness on the part of Ministers ? In 
the heat of debate Lord Salisbury incautiously let out 
the secret, though in a somewhat fragmentary fashion. He 
does not think that it would be unsafe to trust himself or 
any member of the present Government with unlimited 
power. But, then, for the sake of the future, they must be self- 
denying. They may, he fears, go out of office soon, and then 
the power they wield will, of course, be the heritage of their 
successors, who will, of course, abuse it. Thus, argues the 
Marquess of Salisbury, the object of the Ministry must be to 
frame measures so as to paralyse to the utmost the admin’‘s- 
trative vitality of all future governments that may have the 
bad taste not to avail themselves of his services. 

Candour is ever welcome, and, for the sake of the cheerful 
prospect of speedy withdrawal from office which Lord Salis- 
bury prefigures for his party, we can afford to refrain from 
mournful comments on the frank brutality of the Foreign 
Secretary’s partisanship. His theory of government is 
indeed beautifully simple. It must be bad when it is ad- 
ministered by anybody who does not agree with him or act 
in the interests of somebody in whom he is interested. Hence 
the truest statesmanship for him, whilst he has the power, is 
to crystallise administration into a hard groove of mechanical 
statute-bound routine—in a word, to so rob departments and 
heads of departments of all the discretionary power which is 
essential to the proper mananagement of the ever shifting 
affairs of life in a free and progressive State, that all Cabinet 
Ministers who came after the noble Marquess must be reduced 
to the level of mere government clerks. Of course, this may 
produce the greatest inconvenience to the country. But, to 
Lord Salisbury, that is a matter apparently of little import- 
ance. He prefers to let his mind rest lovingly on the in- 
estimable benefits which must accrue to the people when, 
after determining to be ruled by Lord Salisbury no 
longer, they find he has left things so arranged that 
they cannot be ruled by anybody else except after his 
lordship's fashion. Now, henceforth, and for ever, according 
to Lord Salisbury, it is for the good of the nation that its 
interests should be identified with, which means subordinated 
to, those of the present Tory party. Hence Lord Salisbury 
will have all the machinery of administration so set that, no 
matter what hands direct it, it must work so as to advance 
the interests of his party and his class. In plain English, 
that is the logical outcome of the doctrines Lord Salisbury 
and the Duke of Richmond laid down on Monday night when 
the peers were discussing the Cattle Plague Bill. That 
measure, too, offers us an apt illustration of the novel theo 
of statesmanship which Neo-Toryism has given the wen f 
Nothing, we are told, is further from the minds of the Duke 
of Richmond and his followers than to revive Protection and 
make beef dearer merely that the pockets of the British farmer 
may be filled. But, then, we must not have cattle disease 
brought into the country, and, therefore, free importation of 
cattle from lands where disease is almost non-existent must 
be stopped. To do this it will in practice be sufficient to 
order that all foreign cattle be killed at the port of debarca- 
tion. Thus, when the foreign meat trade is strangled, the 
British farmer will have the market to himself and be able 
to charge what he pleases for his wares. In fact, the Duke 
of Richmond proposes to do what two years ago he not only 
refused to do, but actually rebuked people for even asking 
him to think of doing. Of course, the supporters of the 
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bill say that this is not a fair description of it, and that 


their object is to extirpate disease and thereby increase the 


of meat by stimulating the home supply. Let us 
test ther ane by the provisions of the bill as it comes 


to us from the House of Lo 


Cattle Disease, such as we want to extirpate, consists of 
cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and foot and mouth disease. 
The former is so terrible a scourge that nobody objects to the 


, most stringent measures -being taken to keep it out of the 


eountry. The other milder maladies, however, it is contended, 
are not entirely of foreign origin—nay, they are not suffi- 
ciently hurtful to justify the application of the Draconic law 
of indiscriminate slaughter. If a flock is found to be tainted 
it is killed at the port of debarcation, unless it come from 
Ireland, when only the animals actually diseased are slaugh- 
tered. The new bill provides, however, that, whether the flock 
be tainted or not, whether the country from which it comes 
be free from disease or not, it shall be doomed to wholesale 
slaughter on landing. But disease is of home growth also, 
and the authorities on whose advice the Duke of Richmond 
drew up his bill said that in affected home districts all move- 
ments and sales of cattle should be stopped till the diseases 
were stamped out. They thus practically equalised the 
pressure of restriction on both the home and foreign traffic. 
But the bill only gives the Privy Council discretionary power 
to order stamping out measures at home when cattle disease 
breaks out, whilst it makes these measures absolutely compul- 
sory in the case of the foreign trade. Then, again, one class 
of foreign cattle is to be exempt from slaughter on landing— 
namely, dairy and store cattle; indeed, cattle from Canada 
are to be also withdrawn from the operation of the compul- 
sory slaughter clause. When Lord Ripon moved that the 
foreign traffic be treated in the same way as the home trade, 
and that the regulation of the former should be,as in the case 
of the latter, left to the discretionary power of the Government, 
the Duke of Richmond successfully opposed the proposal. 
What, then, must we infer from these facts? First, we find 
that, whilst the application of restrictive measures to 
the home cattle traffic is to be a matter of discretion 
on the part of the Government, it is to be compul- 
sory in the case of the foreign trade. Then, that whilst 
foreign cattle that are used as food by the people are to be 
killed on landing, dairy and store stock, whose importa- 


. tion is convenient for the farmer, and which are far more 


apt to. propagate disease than fat beasts, may be landed 
without risk of compu-sory slaughter. Lastly, we find 
that all this demand for the compulsory slaughter of cattle 
from abroad is due to the fact that, out of the 97,000 foreign 
cattle imported in 1877, only a dozen were found diseased. 
What, we ask, are we to infer from these strange inconsisten- 
cies in the bill? Surely, that it is framed so as to crush that 
foreign competition in meat selling which brings animal food 
within the reach of the poor, and prevents the British stock- 
raiser augmenting the price of beef by one-twelfth. If this 
is not Protection in one of its most savage forms, we should 
like to know what it 1s. The one argument by which Lord 
Salisbury tried to defend the bill was that it would make 
meat cheap, because it would assure the English breeder that 
his investments would not be destroyed by the introduction of 
disease from abroad. But, if it be the object of the bill to 
give the British farmer the best security that his capital will 
bring him a good return, why allow any foreign meat at all 
even in the dead form to be brought into the market. If that 
meat be brought in quantity, it is clear the British farmer 
will have his sacred investments put in far greater peril than 
by the introduction of disease. Of course, foreign meat will 
not be imported under the compulsors clause, and Lord Salis- 
bury must have known that when he talked about protect- 
ing the cap:tal of the home breeders. 





EARL RUSSELL. 


The death of Earl Russell separates almost the last link 
which connects the public life of our day with the states- 
manship of the Reform Bill era. “Lord John,” to cite 
the late Earl’s best-known appellation, had been a pro- 


minent actor on the stage of Parliamentary life with 
Wellington, Castlereagh, Canning, and Lord Liverpool, and 
he had heard both Pitt and Fox spéak in Parliament, To 
recall all the public events in which he was an actor, to recite 
the names of all the public personages with whom he was 
associated throughout his career, would be almost to re-write 
the history of the last seventy years. Advanced as his age 
was, the ‘aah of Earl Russell’s political course was out of 
all proportion to his actual years. He was not of age when 
he entered Parliament sixty-five years ago, and it was only the 
other day that he made his last appearance as a public cha- 
racter. A great gulf stretches between him and the oldest of 
his successors on the stage of politics. Lord John was a man of 
forty or more and had reached the highest point of his 
political fame before Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield 
entered the House of Commons. Indeed, with the exception 
of Earl Grey, there is not, if our memory does not deceive us, 
a single living English politician of any eminence, either in or 
out of Parliament, who had left school before the day when Earl 
Russell was already a power in the land. Abroad, the condi- 
tions of political life are less favourable to longevity than they 
are with us, and, of all of the prominent statesmen of the Old 
World and the New, there is scarcely one who was born before 
the time when the fame of Earl Russell had already extended 
beyond the limits of English insular repute. To a certain 
extent, any man of high position, whose life is protracted 
beyond the ordinary span of human existence, derives a sort 
of adventitious importance from the mere fact of his age. 
But Earl Russell owed little or nothing of his fame to the 
circumstance that he had long outlived all those who 
started with him at the outset of his career. it is in the 
debates of Parliament, in the annals of our political contests, 
and in the statutes of the reaim that his true titles to fame 
are to be sought for. So long as the history of England 
during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth cents is 
borne in remembrance, the name of Lord John will be 
inseparably associated with those of the men who, for evil or 
for good, have made the England of to-day other than the 
England of the great war with France. 
Yet, somehow or other, Earl Russell has never quite taken 
a rank in public estimation equal to the magnitude of his 
political achievements. He lived long enough for the judg- 
ment passed upon him by his contemporaries towards the 
latter end of his existence to approximate towards that which 
will be formed by posterity, and that’ judgment has, justly or 
unjustly, placed him in the second rank of statesmen. In 
one sense his political success is due entirely to his own 
merits. Such oratorical power as he possessed was the result 
not of natural aptitude but of long practice and experience. 
Neither his appearance nor his manner, nor his tone of mind, 
were calculated to excite any popular enthusiasm on his 
behalf. His steady industry, his high character, and his 
honesty of purpose insured him, and justly insured him, 
political success, but they did not command either personal 
or public attachment. It is no disparagement to him to say 
that, if he had begun life under the same conditions as Mr. 
Canning, or Sir Robert Peel, or Mr. Gladstone, he never 
would have risen to a like eminence. It was as the repre- 
sentative of the house of Bedford, in the days when the influ- 
ence of the great families was far more potent than it is at 
present, that Earl Russell became the champion of English 
Liberalism. No doubt, all his advantages of birth and station 
would have availed him nothing had it not been for his own 
energy and ability. But, at the same time, without these 
advantages that energy and that ability could never have 
placed him in the front rank of public life. In times of great 
popular agitation men are lifted above themselves and are in- 
spired with the passion of the hour. The agitation which 
carried through the first Reform Bill was as near an approach to 
a revolution as this country has known since the accession of the 
House of Hanover; and the men whom the force of circum- 
stances placed at the head of the movementassumed for the time 
almost heroic proportions. Moreover, the crisis of 1831-32 
was one in which courage was more essential than any other 
quality of statesmanship, and in the possession of this attri- 
bute Earl Russell was eminently conspicuous. If Lord John 
had died forty years ago his place in history would have stood 
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higher than it does to-day; yet it would be unjust to say 
that the latter half of his public life exhibited any falling off 
from the promise of his earlier years. All that can fairly be 
said is that, as the impetus of the Reform agitation died away, 
his lordship, m common with many other actors in that 
stirring drama, was judged by the standard of his own merits, 
not by a transitory estimate based upon the grandeur of that 
chapter of history with which his personality was identified. 
This qualification should be e as a tribute to historic 
justice, but, even after making it, the record of Earl Russell’s 
career is one of which not only his family and his party, but 
his country, may be fitly proud. | 

Some few years ago, when Lord Henley was contesting the 
borough of Northampton, Mr. Bright wrote a letter sup- 
porting his candidature, on the ground that the great popular 
reforms of our time would never have been carried if it had 
not been for the aid of the Whig noblemen who had fought 
the battle of popular progress in good and evil repute. 
The tribute which the great champion of democracy thus paid 
to the class of which Earl Russell was the most brilliant 
representative might well be employed as the worthiest 
epitaph on the career of the veteran statesman. If England 
enjoys the blessings of free institutions without having pur- 
chased them at the price of revolutionary violence, this boon 
is mainly due to the patriotism and public spirit of the Whig 
aristocracy. It is the fashion now-a-days to decry the old 
Whig party and to accuse them of want of sympathy with 
popular principles; but, as a matter of fact, the popular 
cause in England owes more to the men of rank who have un- 
dertaken the advocacy of Liberal principles than to any other 
class of politicians. Whatever else may have been the defects 
of Earl Russell, the last charge that can be brought against 
him is that he studied his own interests or those of his caste 
in preference to the welfare of the community at large. No 
man ever believed more sincerely in the stock principles and 
even in the common-places of Liberalism. It was, indeed, 
part of his oe faith that the Whigs are the natural 
leaders of the English democracy. But, whenever a question 
arose between the rights of the many and the privileges of 
the few, Earl Russell decided instinctively with the former. 
In the emancipation of the Catholics, the removal of religious 
disabilities, the repeal of the Corn Laws and the reforms of 
the suffrage, the statesman now deceased fought from the 
days of his boyhood upwards against the prejudices and even 
the principles of his order. In all questions affecting our 
foreign policy his efforts were invariably enlisted on the side of 
constitutional freedom. His views of continental politics 
were not of a very profound or far-seeing order. But he 
exhibited a firmness of belief in the ultimate superiority of 
Parliamentary rule over every other form of government, 
which surpassed in intensity of conviction the faith of almost 
every other statesman of our day. Again, too, it should be 
remembered to his credit that his Liberalism was emphati- 
cally English in its character. That the good of the world at 
large is identical with the ascendancy of England was a fun- 
damental article of his political creed. Whatever objections 
may be raised to this belief, the fact of having held it tena- 
ciously must always commend its adherents to the gratitude 
of Englishmen. Both in his strength and in his weakness 
Earl Russell was before all things an English statesman. 
Different as the two men were in all other respects, Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell had this in common, that their 
belief in the superiority of England was the guiding principle 
of their policy. And on this account they both possessed a 
sort of hold on English confidence which the nation has not 
accorded to statesmen of higher intellectual and political 
calibre. We do not know where the ex-Prime Minister is to 
be buried. But, in the fitness of things, Westminster Abbey 
is the proper resting-place for a man who has served Eng- 
land so faithfully, so ably, and so long. Amidst the statues 
of the Parliamentary worthies which line the galleries of St. 
Stephen’s, the author of the Great Reform Bill is entitled to 
take his station not by favour but of right. Of the long 
generations of public men who have built up the glory of the 
British Parliament, there have been many abler but none 
eevee or more loval to their trust than the first Earl 

ussell, 


COMMERCIAL HARAKIRI. 


It is written that, in feudal Japan, and perhaps even in the 
Japan of the revolution, harakiri, or self-disembowelling, is an 
art in which every gentleman is “ carefully practised from his. 
youth.” The historian’s diction is a little at fault, but his 
meaning is clear, for harakiri is an operation that no one can 
perform twice. But every one may have to perform it once, 


because every one guilty of an Sepreneere offence against 


the laws of his country is expected to act as his own execu-- 
tioner. In that case, the State officer waits upon the 
culprit; suggests, with every form of deference, the expe- 
diency of his accomplishing the“ happy despatch ;” then begs, 
with all the exquisite politeness of his race, for the “ honour ” 
of looking on, in the capacity of “second;” and the polish 
and the refinement of these preliminaries are as nothing to 
the grace with which the doomed man cuts short the in- 
terview and his own career amidst a circle of admiring 
friends. Harakiri, however, is not always a mere punish- 
ment for crime; and Mr. Mitford’s glorious tale of the 
Forty-seven Ronins—who deliberately sacrificed themselves 
to avenge the death of their chief—shows that no true 
Japanese would hesitate to undergo the happy despatch 
out of love for a friend, loyalty to a superior, or for the 
good of his country. me 2 

There are some forms of social self-sacrifice that demand 
almost as much fortitude as the physical ceremony; and the 
voluntary abdication of the 278 feudal chiefs assembled at 
Jeddo in the year 1869 has not improperly been named 
“ political harakiri.” Nor was the event more remarkable 
than its motive and consequences. They saw that the central 
government could not be conducted consistently with the new 
and enforced relations between Japan and the world unless 
they surrendered their semi-independence, disbanded their 
individual armies (that sometimes numbered from twenty to 
fifty thousand men), and offered the bulk of their property to 
the State. Unlike the Chinese, they resolutely accepted the 
inevitable from the moment when, as a writer in Blackwood 
puts it, Commodore Perry bombarded them into the brother- 
hood of nations. They did not wait to be taught the European 
arts; they actually constructed ships and machinery from the 
drawings in Dutch books on engineering; and their first 
unaided and successful steam voyage across the Pacific was 
even a more remarkable feat than Admiral Rous’s sail over. 
the Atlantic without a rudder. Since then they have 
made immense progress in the industrial arts; and it 
may be remembe that during the recent strike on 
the Clyde the shipbuilders were considering the expedi- 
ency of fitting their saloons with wood-work imported from 
Japan. As for the government of the country, it is enough 
to say that is fashioned on the Continental model, with a 
ministry for each great department, including postal service 
and public instruction. The reorganisation may be far from 
perfect, but it seems to have been wonderfully successful for 
a country which until the year 1853 was ome closed 
against all foreigners, Dutchmen excepted. Clearly the 
Japanese are nothing if not practical. 

We have briefly enumerated the foregoing facts merely to 
show their astonishing contrast with what follows In spite 
of their practical sagacity, the Japanese have just made to 
our Foreign Office a propsal, the concession of which would 
be runinous to their commercial interests, not to say our own, 
On the ground that every independent nation has a right to 
regulate its tariffs as it pleases, they demand that their treaties 
shall be so revised as to enable them to “ protect” native 
industry against foreign competition. They are inviting Lord 
Salisbury and the millowners of Manchester to perform 
harakiri from a sentiment of admiration and of fair play to- 
wards the people that have achieved the most wonderful and 
romantic political exploit of the nineteenth century. They 
are recommending it with all their old eloquence and polite 
deference; and they will have the “ honour” to stand by as 
“ seconds,” whilst Daimio Bull delivers up his sympathetic 
ghost. If a Chinaman were to make us the offer we should 
simply dismiss him and ask Sir Thomas Wade to lec- 
ture him soundly. But it. is hard to refuse when ths 


| petitioner belongs to a people who are said to captivate 
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every stranger whom they come across, and who are so prompt 
to disembowel themselves for any cause that may take their 
fancy. At the risk of incurring the imputation of cowardice, 
Lord Salisbury can only try to convince his “ seconds” 
that the result of the proposed harakiri must necessarily be 
the very reverse of that which is contemplated. Suppose that 
the Japanese are allowed to impose a protective duty on Eng- 
lish cottons, it is clear in that case that the price of the native, 
i.e.,the protected article, must rise in proportion to the degree 
in ‘which protection, to be effective, is necessary. In other 
words, the whole body of native consumers will be taxed for 
the benefit of a clique of manufacturers. But, it may be 
replied, consumers may demand more wages in their respec- 
tive callings in order to meet the new drain upon their re- 
sources. ‘They not only may—they most certainly will; but 
with a result exactly similar to that of the initial mistake— 
a rise of prices in their respective trades. In other words, 
the proposed protection must lead to a rise in prices through- 
out all unprotected industries: that is if the capitalists have 
not already withdrawn their investments to avoid the risk 
of a further decline in profits. If the protection is likely 
to last, capital will be transferred to the favoured in- 
dustry, and the others must suffer in consequence. 
os by reason of their enhanced cost, Japanese exports 
will find fewer customers than before. For instance, the 
American farmers are forced to raise the price of wheat, 
because, in consequence of the high duty on imports, they pay 
larger prices for clothing, housing, and machinery, and the 
result is that they do not export as much grain to Europe as 
they otherwise might. At first, perhaps, the proposed arrange- 
ment might not affect the Anglo-Japanese exports ; for they, 
too, are subject to duty, the removal of which is held out as 
a bribe for concession on the point of the import tar'ff. But, 
after a while, the export trade would begin to suffer,and there 
would be fewer exports to send away. Another inducement 
is the opening of one or more ports to any one Treaty Power 
agreeing to the Japanese mode of revision; but the Govern- 
ment would soon find that what it yields to one Power it must 
yield to every other. The Japanese, in brief, must recognise 
the fact that neither they nor any other people can “ protect” 
into existence an industry for the prosecution of which their 
rivals may possess preponderating natural advantages. With- 
out these, the attempt to “foster” a cotton manufacturing trade 
in Japan would be just asfoolishas the substitution of vineyards 
for hopfields in Kent, and the “ protection ” of English claret. 
But with them, patience, energy, and the quick aptitude 
for which the Japanese are distinguished, will enable them to 
develope a native industry independently of sucha ruinous 
means as a protective tariff. And, moreover, there are the 
strongest reasons for believing that Japan does possess all 
the advantages required for the cotton and other chief 
branches of manufacture. Cotton is said to be her first 
natural staple after rice ; and it is known that she possesses 
enormous resources in coal and iron of the best quality. 

Let us, therefore, admit the appeal which the Japanese are 
now making to the pity of the Treaty Powers. Their brand 
new Government, with its Ministers, its standing army, 
its ironclads and we guns, is @ very expensive affair ; 
compared with it the defunct Shaigonate was economy. 
Hence a weight of taxation under which the people are 
already groaning, and which, we are told, is rendering their 
Europeanised Government rather unpopular. But what then ? 
Protective duties on necessaries of life, duties which will 
raise the price of native products generally, must surely add 
to the popular burden which the Government wishes to alle- 
viate. The Japanese are proposing to intensify the 


very evil which they dread and deplore. Instead of! 


excluding foreign competition, they ought rather to 
throw open their country to Europeans who would 
show them how to work their splendid but undeveloped 
mines. Nor can the world accept the plea which underlies 
all the Japanese demands ;—that, even if their political 
economy were all wrong, they have a right to do what they 
like with their own commerce. What is their own coni- 


merce? Since that brotherly bombardment of Commodore | 


wr ’ ° . . " 
Perry’s, the Japanese have entered into the solidarity of 
nations. thereby incurring responsibilities which they cannot 


throw off like an old coat. The world has just as much 
right to object to having protective duties raised as a barrier 
against its trade, as it had to compel the Japanese to open 
their ports. It is for their own good, as well as for that of 
their neighbours, that they should not be permitted to block 
the path of Free Trade; and it would be quixotic to yield to 
their demands simply because they cannot or will not see 
the matter in a reasonable light. 





ITALIAN FINANCE. 


The financial history of Italy is one long record of struggles 
to stave off bankruptcy. The battle, as everybody knows, 
has been a successful one up to the present; but it has not 
been unattended by shifts which have cost the national 
creditors pecuniary and other inconveniences. When, how- 
ever, we consider that some years have elapsed since a break. 
down of the whole financial machinery of the State was 
looked forward to with a painful expectancy as a something 
which must soon inevitably occur, and that the final outcome 
of the vaticinations of the prophets of evil was a partial re- 


pudiation only of obligations, involving the imposition of . 


a tax of 13°20 per cent. on the interest of the foreign debt, 
the result cannot be considered as, on the whole, unsatisfac- 
tory—especially when regard is had to the fact that hardly 
any other European country has tried more strenuously 
than Italy to ruin itself. Her necessities have, of course, 
been peculiar and urgent since the first step in her unity pro- 
gramme was completed in 1861. And even when, ten years 
after, the long indulged dream of complete consolidation was 
realised, the labour of placing the new realm beyond the reach 
of successful attack had stillto be gone through ; and it may be 
admitted that no sacrifices were thought too great to give it 
security, dignity, and weight. But there is a point where 
prudent foresight degenerates into extravagant pretension, and 
beyond this point Italy has passed. When she laboured to gain 


a position of vantage from which she could treat with com-’ 
parative indifference the hostile jealousy of either France or 
Austria she rightly claimed and was freely given the sym- 


pathy of the best part of Europe. But when, on emergin 
from a condition of obscurity and impotence, she endeavoure 
to clear at a bound the gulf that separates a fifth-rate from a 
first-rate power, she became at once ridiculous and insolvent 
—so insolvent, indeed, that, if she were suddenly called upon 
to put in motion the immense war engine she has for years 
been constructing, immediate bankruptcy would be the in< 
evitable result. The view we take of the position is not an 
exaggerated one. Let us cast a glance at the growth of 
Italy’s national liabilities. 

Starting from the year 1861, when a consolidation of State 


liabilities had taken place, the total debt then amounted to’ 


124,000,0007. From this period until 1871 various inter- 
nal and foreign loans were contracted which brought the debt 
to close on 160,000,0001., exclusive of certain guarantees and 
other matters which amounted toa further 90,000,0002., and 
made the total at the end of the nine years 250,000,0007. In 
1875 this was further increased to 357,000,000/., while in 1877 
it stood at 361,000,0007., the augmentation during the sixteen 
years being at the rate of a little more than seven-and- 
a-half millions sterling per annum. The financial policy 
reflected by so rapid an accummulation of debt nae 
involves something radically unsound. But the unsound« 
ness is not confined to the central administration. It is 
equally traceable on a small scale in the doings of Italian 
municipal bodies, twenty-one of which, with a popula- 
tion of nine millions, were last year able to boast of @ 
debt of some thirty million sterling between them, or 3°71. 
per head. These last figures will be better appreciated when 
we point out that, excluding a few such as New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, one hundred and twenty-five of 
the chief municipalities of the United States have a total debt 
of 125,000,0007., or less than a million sterling each, while the 
growth of taxable property in the several instances taken has 
been, owing to the improvements effected by the outlay of the 
capital, prodigious, and out of all proportion to anything 


which can be shown by Italy. 


During the period in which this rampant borrowing has 
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-been going on, it is certainly satisfactory to note that the 
national revenues have expanded in a remarkable manner. 
For we find that while in 1861 the ordinary receipts of the 
Treasury amounted to 11,591,000/., they had risen in 1866 to 
32,625,0007., and in 1876 to over 47,000,0001., or three hun- 
dred and thirty per cent. increase. Compared with what we, 
in our humble way, have been accustomed to witness in the 
growth of our own national income, these figures assume 
-something of the character of a fairy tale. But their dazzling 
effect is a trifle marred when they are contrasted with the 
luxuriant growth observable on the other side of the account. 
There a state of affairs is depicted in which the expenditure 
is seen to have advanced “by leaps and bounds” from 
24,377,0007. in 1861 to nearly 55,000,0007. in 1876, or over 
one hundred and twenty per cent. on a total of more than 
double the dimensions of the revenue. It should be mentioned 
that part of the augmented receipts from 1866 onward was 
due to the revenues received from the Venetian provinces 
which were ceded by Austria in 1867. The separate Italian 
States were never distinguished for their economical ten- 
dencies ; indeed, they were renowned for extravagant tastes, 
which were so ingrained in the national character that unity, 
a sense of collective responsibility, and a laudable ambition 
to fix the. body politic on an impregnable basis seem to have 
formed an altogether insufficient motive for curbing the old 
spendthrift vice. Scattered Italy was fast tumbling into 
financial decay, and United Italy merely gave the consolidated 
bankrupt States a new lease of life. In the first year of this 
consolidation the expenditure was, as we have seen, more than 
Couble the revenue, the deficit being 12,786,000/. on an 
income of 11,591,0001. Having at one period reached as high 
a figure as 24,500,0001., the annual deficit has since averaged 
be‘ween seven and ten million sterling. Every year, however, 
brings with it a stereotyped statement from the Minister of 
Finance to the effect that arrangements have been made and 
things so ordered that the receipts will follow this line and the 
expenses that; and after much deliberation and considerable 
painstaking the next outcome of the year will be, according 
to a well-devised programme, either a balanced budget or a 
slight surplus. Of course everybody in Italy knows that such 
utterances are mere official vanities. To over estimate the 
revenue and under estimate the expenditure for the purpose 
of giving brilliancy to their brief tenure of office is not an 
uncommon practice with ministers of finance in some countries; 
but the expedient becomes monotonous when it is resorted 
to for several years at-a stretch,.and without a break. It is, 
therefore, with something akin to impatience that one sees 
such a system still persevered in. In the Budget for 1876 
Signor Minghetti so estimated the income and expenditure 
as to bring out a surplus of 400,000/.; and when Signor 
Depretis, who soon after succeeded to the portfolio of the 
Ministry of Finance, expounded the Budget for 1877, he 
complained that his predecessor had left a Treasury deficit 
behind him of 7,800,0001., and that the actual deficit for 
1876 was 9,440,0001., or more than two thousand per cent. 
in excess of the estimates. Having started fairly with this 
deficiency hanging about his neck Signor Depretis took a 
good survey of the position and its resources, and after satis- 
fying himself on ail poittte deliberately set to work to frame 
a budget which brought out a surplus of 480,0007.!. We do 
not yet know how the final accounts will come out; but, cal- 
culating the probable result by the simple rule of three, we 
should say that, as Signor Minghetti’s surplus of 400,0001. 
was to the actual deficit of 9,420,0001. so will Signor 
Depretis’s surplus of 480,000/. be to an actual deficit of 
11,328,000. We need hardly say we have as little inclina- 
tion to pin our faith to the estimate we have formed of the 
probable deficiency as Signor Depretis has to rely on his 
surplus. But we venture to express a conviction that we are 
nearer the truth than he is. 

It is perhaps obvious enough that this extraordinary and 
continued disproportion between income and expenditure is 
the explanation of the growth of the national debt. Out of 
a revenue of, say 50,000,0001., over two thirds, or 36,000,000/., 
are absorbed in fixed charges, about 20,000,000/. being for 
the service of the debt, while, of the remaining third, 
about 9.000.0001., or nearly a half, goes to the support 


of the army and navy. Very little, therefore, is left for 
domestic purposes. State railways, lands, and conventual 
foundations (the latter originally taken from the Church and 
set aside for educational purposes) have been disposed of 
with a lavish hand in order to supplement the national in- 
come. But the deficit was not to be kept down. It has 
asserted and re-asserted itself for the last sixteen years, and 
each time with a renewed freshness and vigour. It is 
maintained, of course, that a vast improvement has taken 
place in the national finances in recent years. This, how- 
ever, we altogether fail to see. It is true that the 
revenue has undergone a prodigious expansion, and that 
the trade of the country has shown, though not an 
equally remarkable development, still one that is emi- 
nently satisfactory ; but neither the one circumstance nor the 
other has brought about any amelioration in the difficulties 
of the Treasury, nor hastened the time when the gross in- 
justice done the foreign creditors in 1870 shall have been 
made good. As each budget comes up for exposition, schemes 
are propounded by which the forced paper currency, amount- 
ing to over thirty-and-a-half millions sterling, is to be dealt 
with ; but never do we hear one word spoken with respect to 
the abolition or reduction of the tax which was levied on the 
interest of the external debt, in violation of the most solemn 
engagements. The Government is able to commit itself, as 
it has recently done, to railway financing, which will involve 
the borrowing of thirty millions sterling ; yet it has no 
thought for the just claims of those whose ready confidence 
and capital were instrumental in saving Italy from going 
the way of Spain and Peru. The position is a very simple 
one; either Italy is or is not insolvent. - If the latter, then, 
no other reason than one implying dishonesty of purpose is 
sufficient to account for her not keeping faith with her credi- 
tors; and, if the former, then the sooner we hear the last of 
equalized budgets, phantom surpluses, and railway projects, 
which are a mere veil to raising money in aid of deficient 
revenue, the better it will be for all concerned. 


THE FEMALE VOTER. 


The National Women’s Suffrage Society, by announcing 
the subject of its public meeting at St. George’s Hall under, 
not the familiar heading of Women’s Suffrage, but the re- 
strictive and more explanatory title of “ Parliamentary Fran- 
chise for Women Ratepayer’s” has made so judicious an 
attempt at forestalling criticism by definition that it is a pity 
it will be quite thrown away. The Society’s object manifestly 
is to place in unmistakeable prominence the exact claim they 
are making for their clients, and to restrain their opponents 
from confuting their arguments for it by replies against 
claims which they are not making. But it is not the way of 
opponents in any matter to allow the other side to limit 
attack to where 1t can most easily be met. Taken by itself, 
on its own merits, a measure which would do no more than 
allow certain women, whom circumstances have placed in a 
position of independent responsibility, to have the vote by 
right of their possessing the same legal qualifications as their 
male neighbours, involves no particular principle. but that of 
common-place justice. If there is disturbance of the rela. 
tion of the sexes, of the Paradisaical, or Miltonic, subor- 
dination of women, it is in allowing them to hold. inde- 
pendent positions at all. The whole mischief is done 
when once a woman is permitted to take control over 
herself; to manage her own affairs; to be mistress of 
a house without a master; to pay rates and taxes 
with her own money in her own name. The State, and 
society, have accepted her, Eve without an Adam to obey, as 
an authorised being, and made.a citizen of her; the giving or 
withholding a vote in the election of a Member of Parliament 
for her borough can scarcely affect the relation of the sexcs 
after that, though it may very much affect the worth of her 
citizenship to her and its use to her er And ina country 
where, with not men enough to marry all the women and poly- 
gamy still forbidden, the. women who are spinsters and 
widows cannot fairly be condemned for their. solitary state, 
and where living is too expensive for men to take the 
cost of their female collateral relatives upon them and 
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leave no woman unprovided with a man’s house to live in 
under a man’s ianship, the majority of men would feel, 
if the case were allowed to go to them fairly, that the class of 
women whom Mr Courtney’s bill would enfranchise are 
reasonably entitled to the help towards self-protection of the 


electoral. vote. But the Society which exists for the purpose 


of getting this bill passed, c it never so wisely with 
judicious henlibdes to its cards and posters, will still find the 
deaf adders argue on their own themes. In a little while one 
member of Parliament will, in opposition to the bill, defend 
marriage, another the Bible, another the right of Man to have 


his dinner cooked by Woman; one will shudder over the 


‘feuds the bill’s fatal gift would raise between man and wife ; 
another be merry over the influx of lady-bishops to come of it. 

It must always be well in ae any step to see what is 
‘the next step to which it naturally leads, and what again the 
next. But this form of wisdom may be pushed too far. 
Unless the subsequent steps are inevitable if the first be 
taken, we need not refuse to move at all because we do not 
want to go further than a certain point, or because, from 
where we stand, it is not possible to see round the corner, 
and we might not like the road beyond it. In our own small 
daily affairs we should never get any good done if we never 
dared make a useful change lest some other change we think 
not useful should afterwards seem to somebody its logical, 
though by means its compulsory or necessary, sequence. We 
make the change so far as it is to our purpose, and we sto 
short of the point where we think it would begin to wor 
amiss. English liberties, as we all know, have been estab- 
lished and legislated for in the same piecemeal but practical 
fashion, and there seems no earthly reason why the question 
of extending the franchise to a special class of women whom 
our laws and customs recognise as qualified citizens in all 
other respects should be treated as if the desire for it could 
pledge its supporters, or its success could pledge the country, 
to even the smallest advance beyond it in the same direction 
—let alone to a seven-leagued-boot rush towards putting the 
men and the women in each others’ places and governing 
England by the laws of the Amazons. 

The women for whom enfranchisement is being asked have 
a definite and, all fair reasoners will admit, reasonable, claim. 
It is a generally admitted principle that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together, that those who put the money 
in the national purse should all alike have so much share in 
controlling the spending of it as comes of a voice in choosing 
the national representatives in Parliament. But these many 
women—about a seventh of the number of the present male 
voters it is calculated—are, as householders and ratepayers, 


‘sharing their full burden of taxation with the male voters, 


and are politically helpless. Their case is manifestly a strong 
one. They have a right, and the country has a right, to 


‘require that it shall have due consideration. It is only 


proper that all objections there may genuinely seem to be 
against granting them the political privilege of their respon- 
sibilities should be brought forward and fully urged, and that, 
if on careful examination it should seem that this act of 
impartiality to them could be injurious to the commonwealth, 
it should continue to be withheld. But it is not fair to 
drown discussion of their claim in denunciations of revolu- 
tions in the airy future with which it has nothing to do; in 
arguments founded on the duty of the wife’s submission to 
the husband-—the women in question being husbandless; in 
combatting a principle of the parity of the sexes in all points 
which the bill not only does not seek to establish but which 
it does not even insinuate. Nor is it fulfilling the duty of 
honest discussion to meet. such a claim by assertions of the 
superiority of married women over single, and of the reasons 
for believing that the wife’s mental fitness to vote would 
be no less, or would be greater, than that of the spinster 
and the widow. Married women might, or might not, make 
better voters than the others, but this is not a ques- 
tion of a faney franchise to be created on com- 
petitive examination principles, but of a claim to the 
existing franchise in virtue of the possession of the 
qualifications now established by law. It is no just answer 
to say “ You are women under your own control, recognized 
by the law asin the position of men, and you are householders 


and ratepayers and so have men’s qualifications for the vote ; 
but your betters, being wives, are not in this position and 
have not these qualifications: therefore you ought not to 
have the vote. 

It is quite true that the granting the women in question 
the vote and so removing from them all . stamp of 
inferiority on the ground of sex. must have.e ing 
further than to themselves individually alone, and ‘no discus. 
sion on the subject would be complete which ignored this 
fact. We should not find so many married women promi- 
nent as workers in the Women’s Suffrage Society if it were 
not generally felt among them that. to remove stamp of 
inferiority from the women on whom itis inflicted on the 
ground of sex alone, is to remove it from all women, and that 
the result must be favourable to the general position of 
women altogether. The disqualification of only married 
women would be of course felt in its true light, that is as one 
not of sex but circumstances only—no worse a stigma than 
is put upon a son living in his father’s house on his father’s 
income—and it would bring with it none of that sense of 
humiliation with which so many women now look upon the 
position given to women in a nation in which every man and 
no woman (Queens excepted, but then they are rare) is held 
to be capable of feeling an interest in the commonwealth. The 
disqualification of sex alone which presses on independent 
women is unquestionably a marked disparagement of woman- 
hood, and it is not unnatural to suppose that its removal would 
gradually and indirectly have its effect on the general con- 
ception of the moral and mental position of women, and 
therefore of the position itself. If evil consequences can be 
apprehended from such a result, our legislators and those who 
seek to influence them ought to look into that part of the 
matter narrowly. No objection based on any result genuinely 
deducible from the proposed measure can be irrelevant or 
unfair. But to discuss, apropos of a Bill for not withholding 
votes from husbandless females who have achieved the mas- 
culine distinction of paying rates and taxes, the theory of 
marriage, Adam and Eve, ministering angels, Tennyson’s 
Princess, physiology, psychology, and things in general, is— 
may be honest. 

Clever Alice went down to Hans in the beer cellar, and, 
while the beer ran, noticed a hatchet in what seemed to hera 
threatening place. Clever Alice at once perceived that, when 
she was married to Hans and had had a’son and the son was 
grown upand just going to be married, the son might go into 
the cellar to draw beer for his. beloved, and the hatchet 
would tumble down on him and chop off his head. Clever 
Alice explained the danger, Hans listened and lamented, and 
the beer ran away unnoticed and left the barrel empty. 
Clever Alice was honest. ‘ AW ' 


RECENT ROWDYISM. 


Thanks to the exertions of the active and intelligent gen- 
tlemen who cater for the fashionable journals, we have lately 
been gratified with one or two very choice scandals. One of 
these, it seems, occurred in King’s Bench Walk, where a young 
man, said to be an officer in the army, lay in wait for a very 
eminent member of the bar, and, according to one account, 
horse-whipped bim ; according to another, smacked his faceand 
knocked his hat off. This, however, is not all. “ At one of 
the first clubs in London”—we feel bound to use the mys- 
terious and “allusive ” phraseology of our fashionable con- 
temporaries—‘‘an hereditary legislator” has “accused another 
membcr of dishonesty,” and the other member has “ retorted 
with a charge of mendacity.” The opinion of “ Atlas,” or, in 
other words, of Mr. Edmund Yates, on this little incident is 
edifying. He considers it “an outrage on decency which is 
scarcely to be satisfied by an appeal to the governing body of 
the club.” From 7'ruth, another of the fashionable journals, 
we find that the “hereditary legislator” was “a noble marquis,” 
that the “other member” was “a right honourable baronet,” 
and that the dispute arose out of a settlement of gambling 
debts. At another West End club, “which is named after 
one of the brightest courtiers of Good Queen Bess,” but 
which “ Atlas” considers “ the rowdiest cenacle in London,” 
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another “ disgraceful scene” has taken place. “Some members 
who are well-known in oa and who had dined too well, 
entered into a discussion which.ended in a fight: A hansom 
cab-driver was called in ‘by one of the parties to lend a help- 
ing hand; and the battle waged so furiously that a crowd 
collected outside.” It is gratifying to know that “many re- 
spectable members have since taken their names off the books.” 
“Truthful Tommy” is further ablo to inform us that at the 
same club “a quiet and inoffensive field officer has been kicked 
and otherwise molested by some mémbers for requesting them 
not to blaspheme so loudly.”  Trathful Tommy ” considers 
this not “an outrage” but “a climax,” and we are inclined to 
agree with him. These are, we believe, only a few imstances 
out of many. West End society of a ete kind—of the 
kind that can be met at clubs where high play is permitted, 
and where: heavy betting: goes on—has of late years become 
more coarse and rowdy than ever; and, going from bad to 
worse, has fallen into. downright. blackguardism—a strong 
phrase, but one which we use advisedly. It is said, rightly 
or wrongly, that in each of the three scandals which have 
lately been made public, the dispute arose out of circum- 
stances almost equally discreditable to all parties concerned. 
This is exactly what one might expect. If two men who, at 
any rate, hold the position of gentlemen, get to foul language 
and blows, one, at least, of them must be a blackguard ; and 
the probability is that both are. 

It is curious to notice the diversity of opinion among the 
censores morum who control the fashionable Press as to the 
remedy which the present state of things demands. “ Truth- 
ful Tommy ” thinks that the disturbance between the noble 
marquis and the right honourable baronet need not neces- 
sitate a hostile meeting. ‘They ought both to be made to 
apologise to the club for disturbing its peace and harmony, 
and, without protocols, intermediaries, or negotiations, ex- 
press to each other their regret at what has transpired, shake 
sands, and thus amicably settle a very foolish affair.” 
* Atlas” 1s more bellicose. “Foreigners present,” he tells 
as, “opined that the matter could not.rest there.” His own 
op:nion is that the hereditary legislator was in the wrong, but 
that the right honourable baronet ought not to have retorted 
with a mere charge of mendacity. ‘ A verbal retort to such 
an outrage”—“ Atlas” gravely assures us—‘ isa mistake. A 
plated candlestick or a heavy water bottle is the best repartee.” 
it would be gratifying to know what “Atlas” would consider 
a proper rejoinder to a repartee in the shape of a heavy water 
bottle. His own view ofthe matter very clearly. is that there 
ought to be a hostile meeting. There are, we believe, other 
persons besides “ Atlas”’ who hold that the time has come to 
revive duelling—exactly as there are persons who make jt the 
business of their life to revive the architecture, decorau'o>. 
and general household entourage of the reign of Queen Anne. 
That this should be so, however, is only another indication 
of what—to borrow the language of science—we may call 
reversion to an extinct type. 

“Truthful Tommy,” if we are to believe what he tells us, 
got out of a club difficulty in a very. ingenious manner. 
Inside the club he called another member of the club “a 
scoundrel.” The member assailed appealed to the committee. 
The committee demanded an explanation. “Truthful Tommy” 
at once “expressed his regret that he had been led to state his 
opinion of his friend insidethe club.” The committee, he tells 
us, accepted this apology as a full condonation of the offence. 
If “Tommy” be really truthful we ewnnot say much for the 
committee. Neither ean we accept the view of “ Ati=s” that 
duelling ought to be revived. The men who, in Yankee 
phrase, “ talk big” about calling other men out are alwars 
sowards. Goldwin-Smith, after having read ‘Guy Living- 
stone,’ said that the book left but one impression on his 
mind—that its author was a rank coward ; otherwise he would 
not so idolise brute strength. Goldwin Smith was right, for, 
when the proper time came for him to be whipped, the author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone’ took his whipping meekly. When a 
man talks about calling you out, and expresses his regret that 
duelling is no longer in force,'it may be safely assumed that 
he is the kind of person who knows more about dealing a foul 
blow with a heavy candlestick than of the proper use of either 
pistol or sword. As it was before the days of Fighting Fitz- 
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gerald, who wore a shirt of Damascus armour next his skin, 
so it is now, and so it always will be: the man who blusters 
about wounded honour and mortal combat is either half 
coward or half bully, and unfit to be admitted to the society 
of gentlemen. If two men of honour quarrel it is out of the 
question that the difficulty should not be onc easily capable 
of adjustment. 

The real moral of these recent scandals is in the light they 
let. on a certain disreputable side of modern fashionable 
society. -There are clubs at the West End ‘the members of 
which are very much of the type of the Hon: Algernon Percy 
Deuceace, heir-apparent to theearldom of Crabs. They gamble » 
beyond their means, and are always involved in settloment » 
difficulties. They get mixed up in low and discreditable in- . 
trigues. When once a man becomes entangled in that strange » 
borderland of society where the Ishmaels of the aris : 
meet the magnates of the turf, the green room, the gambling — 
hell, the usurer’s office, and the promoters’ chambers, he is . 
certain sooner or later to find himself involved in some dis- 
graceful dispute. Men who have no sense of honour cannot, 
of course, settle a dispute honourably; any more than a baboon 
can solve a differential equation: and the ultimate result of 
these questionable transactions is almost. always a bout of 
fisticuffs. Such a brawl, however, need interest none but the 
principals. With every respect for that vast knowledge of 
good breeding which both “ Atlas” and -“ Truthful Tommy” 
no doubt possess, we yet venture to think that the law of 
gravitation is not likely to be modified, the ordi course of 
life disturbed, or even the oie ected, be- 
cause the Hon. Algernon aaa uceace. punches Mr. 
Blewitt, or, as the case may be, Mr. Blewitt. kicks the Hon. 
Algernon Perey Deuceace. All that need be understood 
and ought to be understood is that any man who commits 
himself to ruffianism of this kind is at once put beyond the 

ale of society. In a regiment, if a junior officer forgets 

imself, the colonel and the senior officers adjudicate on the 
matter, and he has to apologise, or, as the case may be, leave. 
In ordinary society there is no tribunal such as that of the 
mess-room. The nearest approach to it in London is the 
club committee. In any club f gentlemen a member miscon- 
ducting himself is promptly oxpelied: It would, perhaps, be 
as well if the older and better clubs were to meet 
together and arrange some common action with ee to 
gambling for high points, and those various other “shady” and 
“ queer” transactions out of which these disgraceful pugilistic 


encounters arise. Meantime, it can only be said that no. 
man who respects himself will consent to remain a member » 
‘of a club where sucli scenes occur. Great as:are the advan- } 
tages of a club, they can yet be bought too dearly; and, if a» 
man chooses to join a society where impecunious members of 

the aristocracy meet.on eq i 


terms with bookmakers, fashion- 
able usurers, and city men of doubtful reputation, he must 
accept the consequences. Among gentlemen scandals of this 
kind are impossible. But, if a man associates with chimney- 
sweeps, he must not quarrel at the result; nor grumble at 
finding himself and his conduct made the subject of judicial | 
censure by “ Atlas” and “Truthful Tommy.” 





ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE. 


A great deal is said about the brigandage which still 
flourishes in Sicily in spite of repeated efforts on the part of 
the Government to put it down, and this is su to be 
accounted for by the fact that the inhabitants foster and 
encourage the banditti. It is whispered even that some of 
those who, from their social position, might be expected to 
set an example of austere virtue, or, at least, of spotless in- 
tegrity, themselves form part of the system of camorra or 
mafia, as enlightened brigandage is generally called. How- 
ever that may be, there is one body of men in Italy which is 
certainly incorruptible, and that is the army. The efforts of 
the carabineers to rid their country of this scourge have been 
most noble, daring, and sagacious. st 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to draw a distinction between 
the spirit which animates these upholders of the law in Italyand 
that which prompts the brigands to break it. The same love of 
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adventure and rooted objection to civilised methods of gaining 
livelihood is, in all probability, the ruling motive in both 
cases. A curious illustration of the arts used and risks run 
by those who have made it their mission to preserve and not 
to disturb public order lately came to our knowledge. An 
Italian captain, who had disguised himself as a brigand in 
order to assist in a scheme for capturing one of the bands 
which infested Sicily, was the narrator of his own adventures. 
His scheme was, he said, to personate an escaped prisoner, a 
military man who had been engaged in a revolt, and wished 
to be revenged on an ungrateful country; then, having 
gained the confidence of the chief, Leone, to persuade him to 
embark for Spain to join the Carlists, and have him and his 
followers captured when they were fairly on board ship by 
carabineers concealed below. With this view our captain and 
afew of his most trusted soldiers disguised themselves as 
brigands in the immediate neighbourhood of Leone and his 
band, and perseveringly robbed and frightened the peasantry 
around for some time. The real brigands, however, fought shy 
of these new-comers until a sham fight, arranged between the 
disguised carabineers and some of their fellows, who were 
doing duty in the neighbourhood and who were in the plot, 
put an end to the doubts of the wary brigand-chief. ‘“ What 
fun it was, that sham fight!” laughed the captain in telling 
the story. ‘ We made a great noise, of course, and as much 
confusion as possible. Boom! went the guns, all wide of the 
mark, Away ran the panie-stricken villagers, shrieking, in 
all directions. We put the enemy to the rout in the most 
satisfactory manner, as you may suppose, and there we 
remained, resting on our laurels, and awaited the result of 
our little manceuvre. It was most successful. Before long 
we saw some of the banditti advancing towards us. Their chief, 
throwing his arms round my neck, embraced me tenderly, 
exclaiming, ‘Welcome, my brother! To what piece of good 
fortune do I owe such a worthy new comrade?’ I told my 
story as plausibly as I could, and then we had a grand feast 
in a deserted mill to celebrate the victory. There was a kid 
for piece de résistance, and there were roast fowls, maccaroni, 
ham, salame, and fairly good wine.” ‘ And were these things 
stolen ?”” enquired the captain’s listener. ‘ No,” he replied ; 
“all paid for,and bought at a good price from the manutengoli. 
The brigands are liberal enough with their money when 
they have got it. Sometimes we fared well. We took 
possession of a deserted house or we quartered our- 
selves on the ‘ Manutengoli,’ and were very comfortable ; 
but at other times a cellar would be our habitation, 
or a deserted sulphur mine.” ‘“ And are the brigands honour- 
able and just amongst themselves?” “ Highly so; more 
civilized communities would do well to imitate them. They 
treated me with the utmost kindness. I declined sharing the 
booty on the ground that I did not want money, and managed 
to dissuade Leone from a marauding expedition from which 
he hoped for much profit.” “It must have been an unplea- 
sant position.” ‘“ Yes, indeed; if I had let a word or a 
oor betray me, my end would indeed have been horrible. 

ow I slept I know not. I knelt at night with my eye at 
any opening I could find in my nocturnal habitation and my 
finger on the trigger of my gun.” ‘ And had you no feeling 
of compunction at the thought of betraying these poor people, 
your hosts, after having lived with them, as it were, en famille?” 
“None at all. What would become of us carabineers if we 
were to be afflicted with any sickly sentimentality?” “ But 
the plot was discovered?” “ Yes, alas! just as it was ripe for 
the grand finale. The ship was in the harbour ; Leone had 
agreed to embark, when some over-zealous carabineers, igno- 
rant of the plot, fell upon us—that is, a small party of us— 
and captured us, myself and my men, with a few of the 
brigands; the rest, with their leader, escaped, and we were 
of course obliged to declare ourselves. I must confess to a 
feeling of tremor when circumstances obliged me to revisit 
Sicily after that. Leone was still at large and very powerful. 
He swore that if he captured me he would leave nothing of 
me but my finger-nails, and it did so happen that he had laid 
his plans to waylay the very coach in which I travelled, 
although he did not know that I was in it. It was by the 
merest accident that we took another road and so escaped. 
Now he is dead, All my brigands are dead.” “Did any of 
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them die a natural death?” “ No, not one; they all met 
with the fate they deserved.’ 


Forty years ago the Romagna was much infested b : 


brigands, and it was at a little town called Forimpopolo, whi 
English travellers sometimes pass in the railway, that the 


famous Passatori executed one of his most daring exploits. . 


All the rank and fashion of the place were assembled at the 
theatre in eager expectation of the rising of the curtain. It 
rose and disclosed to view a,company of brigands with their 
guns pointed at the audience. There was rapturous applause. 
The thing was so life-like. But a change came over the 


audience when the foremost brigand stepped forward and 
made the following startling announcement :—“ Ladies and. 


gentlemen, my name is Passatori. The theatre is surrounded, 
the actors and actresses already secured. Seek not to escape 
or to resist.. The first who moves will be shot.” Not a 
sound was heard. The terror-stricken audience seemed 


turned into stone. The ladies, who a minute before had been 


coquettishly fluttering their fans, all smiles, chatter, and ani- 
mation, now looked like so many wax-work figures, still as 
death with stupefied faces and staring eyes; the men not 
all scared, but pale and motionless, aware that there was 
nothing for it but to submit. ‘ Now, then,” said the bold 
brigand, “the Marquis of 8. will just go home and fetch me 


10,000 francs; the Count of R. will bring me 5,000; their . 
ladies will remain as hostages for their return.” The orders, 


were obeyed, and Passatori, when satisfied that he had obtained 
all there was to obtain from the aristocracy of the little town, 
thanked his victims with charming affability : “‘ Good night, 
ladies and gentlemen; I am charmed to have made your 
acquaintance. I leave my guards at the doors, and you will 
have the goodness to remain where you are for another two 
hours—that is, until I am safe off.” That brigand must have 
had astrong sense of humour. Another prided himself on being 
a perfect gentleman, and when he kidnapped a proprietor 
kept him well supplied with cigars and pocket money, and on 
the arrival of the ransom, speeded the parting guest with a 
thousand francs for the journey and many regrets that he 
had been put to so much inconvenience. 

The filial piety of brigands is proverbial. One old mis- 
creant being at last captured after a long life of successful 
crime, his prison was beseiged by a troop of children and 
grandchildren, all in the same line of life, who could not rest 
until they had obtained his blessing. The scene was affect- 
ing; the old man blessed them and trusted they might bring 
credit on the glorious name which had become illustious 
through him. They promised to follow faithfully in his foot- 
steps, and tore themselves weeping from his embrace. The 
darker side of the picture is illustrated by the story of the 
brigandess, who, having conquered the heart of her jailer, fled 
from her prison in company with him. They travelled 
together to join the brigand camp which she ruled, and where 
the jailer thought he should be made the happiest of men, 
loaded with rewards, and overwhelmed with gratitude. He 
was mistaken. Safe with her own people, the first order 
oe by the chieftaincss was that her deliverer should be 
shot, 





LOST ENLIVENMENTS. 


What a pleasant thing, in spite of all its evils, must the 
credulity of the pre-educational age have been! How it must 
have mitigated the hum-drum of existence and diversified the 
workday routine with an enlivening sense of marvels being 
about, able to happen to anybody at any moment, for a 
change. Now, most of us, if our lives are slipping on fairly 
straight in their grooves and misfortunes are not occurring 
to give us excitement, see nothing before us when we get u 
in the morning but the decent dullness of our usual tasks an 
amusements to be worked through appropriately, and, when 
we go to bed, contemplate the likelihood of no more impres- 
sive summons from our slumbers than the tapping at the door 
of the matitutinal servant with the hot water. To be sure we 
might be roused by fire or burglars, but such events are too 
practical, as well as too dangerous, to be tempting food for 
fancies, and we dwell on no such ungracious improbabilities. 
But fancy the exciting interest of the night in the haunted 
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chamber, the thrill of. fearful yet not wholly undesiring ex- 
pectancy at every sound through the sleeping house, the fan- 
tastic awe in the stillness with the flicker of the fire or the 
unreal-looking gleam of moonbeans making mysterious lights 


and shadows and filling the gloom with vagne portentous 
shapes. And then, after having at last dropped into the 
appeasing prose of sleep, to wake in: the daylight; first to the 


surprise of having seen nothing at all, .next,. remember- 
ing odd noises and a kind of weird blackness or some unac- 
countable glimmer, to grow into the enjoyable eonviction that 
something superna really must have happened and you 
had a it! ie i 

And if you act could manage to see the ghost! Fan 
its unearthly glide tetan the dark corner in which it rose pA 
suddenly, swimming along without the least undulation past 
the undraped foot of the bed—yon lose sight of it—presently 
the curtain at your side is drawn back, there It stands bend- 
ing over you! Itisa fierce old baron in armour; or a cour- 
tier in silks and velvets, with roses on his shoes; or a stern 
and scornful dame in stiff brocade which, empty air as it is, 
has, like ghosts’ brocades invariably, somehow kept its 
material property of rustling ; or maybe it is a gracious girl- 
shape in white satin, with a fair sorrowful face and fear in her 
eyes. Whatever it is, it is quite harmless and evidently only 
wants to take you into its confidence. But it does not succeed 
very well; it waits pointing to you do not know what, want- 
ing you todo something you cannot make out. The diffi- 
culty of the ghosts was that they could not speak till they 
were spoken to, and if you did not have the rare boldness of 
beginning the conversation they must. away voiceless 
and unconfessed. But if you pateandt Hone visitor with 
proper tact what tale of romance or terror might you not 
hear! And you would hardly be alarmed—at least not more 
than enough to give the adventure the zest.of intensity— 
for, in times when such nocturnal apparitions were common 
and your own old nurse had seen a dozen of them at least, 
you would be accustomed to the idea of their presence. 

For the daytime there were, in the pre-educational days, 
nll sorts of little supernatural surprises to be on the watch 
for, omens to be noted, white witch-craft spells to be prac- 
tised—not to speak of the less pleasurable yet enlivening 
interest of possible black witchcraft spells aimed at one to 
guard against. Sameness must have been little felt—or 
rather sameness can scarcely have existed ; for when nothing 
happens by chance it is surprising how many things do happen. 
One’s foot trips, say, and one recovers balanee unharmed the 
next moment; there is no event in that: but, if one knew 
that a hobgoblin had set knotgrass in the way, or that an 
old woman and her black cat had done it-between them by a 
charm, what an historic circumstance to enrich the day’s life ! 
From nine tenths of the small occurrences of which we take 
so little note that we may almost be said to be unaware of 
them our forefathers would have got all the satisfaction of 
remarkable incidents, The homeliest trifle might be clothed 
with mysterious interest ; nothing so matter of course or so 
matter of fact that it might not have the impressiveness of a 
result of supernatural agency. But now we plod on evenly 
with everything about us reasonable and not a chance of the 
interposition of ghost, witch, or fairy to break the monotony. 

The fairies are the loss. Perhaps we can, on the whole, do 
without the ghosts, who had the drawback of sometimes 
making people afraid to go to bed. And we are decidedly 
better without witches to burn. But if we might only have 
been merry as well as wise and kept our fairies! Our elvish 
fairies that is—those who danced their rigs under the moon 
and left the prints for the unsceptical peasant to marvel at— 
the small sprites that lurked in the hedgerows and crouched 
in the bells of the foxglove and chased each other under the 
ferns in the woods—the “ good people” who were not by any 
means alarmingly good, but yet, with all their pranks, more 
good than bad. There is room still for the moral and edify- 
ing fairies who oecupy themselves in rewarding the oppressed 
virtues of youngest princes and disconsolate stepdaughters 
and turning the misguided princes who were so inconsiderate 
as to be elder-born, and the other misdoers, into unpleasant 
shapes. They rule the story book world with their miracu- 
lous wands as satisfactorily as ever. Nobody ever believed 
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in them—at least not as persons likely to be met with in 
ordinary life—so nobody has had the cruelty to deprive them 
of their existence. To rob us of them would indeed be need- 
less barbarity ; though once some good old twaddles did 
shake their sagacious heads at them and warn the little folks 
off their histories. It would not do; the little folks have 
triumphed, they and their champions, and Cinderella and the 
White Cat with their companion legends are and shall be 
classics forever. But the real fairies, the frolicsome denizens 
of the woods, required a faith as hearty as that we have in 
the Ichthyosaurus and the Megatherium, and could not be 
lightly connived at like the personages of fictitious tales. 
Education has long since peered into their haunts with her 
spectacles on and pronounced that they are all a mistake, a 
very unfounded notion indeed, and that we had better not 
waste our precious time peeping into flower-cups for them, but 
give our minds to botany instead—a far more scientific and 
profitable form of research, says the sober dame, reprovingly. 

So it is all settled, and itis against the law and the Educa- 
tional Code for fairies to meet on hill, in dale, forest, or wood, 
by pavéd fountain, or by rushy brook, or on the beachéd 
margent of the sea, or anywhere else in Great Britain. And 
yet they had their good points. Some chroniclers have held 
that they, like witches, were tributary to the Evil One; but 
this calumny, which never was a generally received belief, is 
obviously incompatible with their well known patronage of 
virtue and delight in plaguing misdoers. Their hatred of 
falsehood, indolence, sensuality, showed itself in many a 
quaint punishment: they vexed the offender with pricks and 

inches, they flitted on the Will o’ the Wisp to lure him into 

gs and brakes, they would _— a straw or a pebble in his 

in and the tiny hindrance magic to make him stumble 
and fall, they would fool him with g intering presents which 
vanished or turned into rubbish, they would entice him into 
all sorts of ludicrous misadventures. But they were ny 
to the good, and fond of conferring benefits on them. 
their very punishments were more fantastic than stern ; the 
never drove the culprit past hope, but only teased him enoug 
to teach him to behave better another time. And what indus- 
trious little bodies they were! The scrubbing and the sweep- 
ing and the spinning and the churning that wearied the toil- 
ing housewife, and made her day too short for her work and 
too long for her strength, were a good joke tothem. They 
stole in at night when everybody was in bed and lo, when the 
good woman set about her labours with the sunrise, half of 
them were done to her hand, and the rogues chuckled in sly 
corners at her amazement. And their services were given 
with as much discrimination as zeal: they never helped the 
slothful—having learned, no doubt, in some antediluvian 
experience what sand-rope-making work that is, Their mer- 
riest mischief was played on the lazy maids who had left their 
tasks half done. For these the fairies were always setting 
pails in the way for them to tumble over, npencting: the oe 
as it simmered on the hob, blowing out the fire with sudden 
puffs of wind, turning the milk sour, filling the dough with 
“ slut’s farthings,” hindering their belated operations with a 
hundred annoyances. On the sleeping sluggard they played 
off all sorts of petty malices, their perpetually active nature 
having no sympathy for lethargy and the delights of 
indolence. 

Their enemies might, seeking for an accusation, be able to 
say that, if they set a just value on industry, they could not, 
at all events, have duly regarded the honourable virtue of 
gratitude, since they so often repaid thank-offeri laid out 
for them by immediate desertion of the house they had blessed 
with their nightly ministrations. But may this not have 
been from their fear that, if they remained after accepting 
them,—and it must be admitted that they had not the self- 
denial to reject the gifts—that, if they remained after accept- 
ing them, their future services would be taken for securely 
hired, to the detriment in the hirers of the fairies’ favourite 
virtue, industry. For we have countless instances in evidence 
of very generous gratitude on their The handfull of 
leaves or lapfull of stones they might. tender at dusk for pay- 
ment of some trifling service would, in the next morning’s 
light, be found a golden stone. For small attentions paid 
them either with the admitted knowledge of who they were 
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or in deception by their Saati of human characters they 
would repay the persons who thus pleased them by the 
most opportune aid at some critical moment, though it were 
a score of years afterwards. 

And, keen as was their interest in human affairs, how 
unobtrusive they were. Searcely would they reveal them- 
selves, undisguised, to mortal eye. A traveller returning 
home at nightfall, a labourer going out to his daily toil with 
the first sunstreak in the summer morning’s sky, might 
chance to catch a sudden glimpse of them at their merry- 
making dance—a glimpse so sudden and so brief that, until 
he had talked over it time upon time with his gossips, he 
would be half doubtful that he seen “the good people” 
themselves at all. But such were rare accidents. And it 
was invisibly that they were guests at the domestic festivals 
of their favourites—though guests they undoubtedly were, 
and happy above all was the wedding blessed by the fairies. 

No doubt some human parents objected to a way the fairies 
had of, before christening day, whisking off human children 
in exchange for fairy creatures magnified to human shape. 
Yet had not the human children spirited away into the fairy 
life much the best of the bargain? All the joys of the happy 
elves and all the benefit of their right of christendom to- 
gether! It needed but the cross thrice made on their brow— 
and that good chance infallibly brought, and perhaps only 
too soon—to recover them all their human privileges. Mean- 
time none of the prayers or signs or spells potent against 
fairy miglit had power against them; none of the weary hu- 
man cares came near them. One might better sorrow for the 
poor elfin changeling—shrivelled languishing copy of hu- 
manity, drawn out by glamour beyond its natural size but 
never attaining the full proportions of the child it repre- 
sented; never crying or laughing, miserable little being, but 
lying moaning softly in its cradle with its face puckered into 
a queer grimace of pain. The fairy mother must have looked 
very wistfully sometimes at her r child going through so 
much suffering to acquire, through baptism, that human soul 
that must be an everlasting bar between them. And all the 
while the stolen mortal child was blithe and hale, dancing to 
the Sot fairy bells in the free happy forest. 

But why defend the good name of the fairies? Alas, there 
are none. Our very babies have learned that. If we must 
have something supernatural we can, for a halfcrown or so, 
go to a spirit-rapping séance and get our marvels sitting in a 
row in a sc-muc!-1-head exhibition room. And it shows how 
strong is the human desire for an admixture of the supernatu- 
ral in life that, now the unrealities of mysticism and fancy are, 
at no matter what cost, wholly banished from practical exis- 
tence, the paid display of mysterious phenomena vouched to 
be spiritual should offer, as it does, to minds trained on 
material facts an attraction which is beyond that of curiosity. 


FLIRTATION. 


Lord Chesterfield tells us that this most “ significant” word 
“dropped from the most beautiful mouth in the world,” and 
that he “assisted at its birth.” Significant it doubtless is, 
and yet its significance varies somewhat according to the sex 
of the person who practises the art. In the case of a woman 
we would define flirtation as “allurements without affec- 
tions ;” in the case of a man, “ attentions without intentions.” 
It is customary to stigmatise the female flirt as a creature 
which no man who thoroughly understands her nature would, 
in his sober senses, desire to make his wife, unless from 
motives distinct from actual love. But, as an old song says, 
“So very much depends upon the style in which it’s done.” 
There are flirts and flirts, and the despicability or the 
toleration of the offence must depend upon its degree, and 
also upon the tone of mind of its perpetrator. The un- 
married female flirt is perhaps the commonest specimen 
of her class. Her tendency to flirt may be dictated by 
various motives. She may be passably good-looking, but 
not a strict beauty, not one that would be the cynosure 
of all eyes in a ball room, and yet capable of being what 
is called “attractive” when she lights up with conversation 


or murmurs gently in a téte-d-téte. She may have found that, 
she can materially increase the attentions which she receives 
if she allows a certain amount of empressment to enter into 
her manner when alone with her cavaliers, and if she does not 
shun long féte-d-tétes and entices soft speeches and com- 
liments. It is but natural that she should not like to be 
eft behind by rivals who are more strictly classical in feature, 
but whose talents in no way surpass her own; and she is 
tempted to lay herself out artificially to receive that full share 
of homage which otherwise might only be accorded to a, 
reigning belle. She may have no immediate intention of 
trifling with the happiness of any admirer. A proposal which 
she does not feel disposed to entertain would gratify her 
vanity, and she may fail to reflect and to realise that her 
conquest would not have been effected in all probability but 


for advances on her own part. Possibly she would be as 


much shocked as her critics were she aware of the real harm 
that she has done. If ever she reciprocates an affection she 
often settles down into a sedate specimen of wifehood. She 
has not courted admiration simply for admiration’s sake, but 
rather from jealousy of rivals of her own age and sex who 
have superior attractions of beauty or of wealth, and when 
once her heart has been won the temptations to court attention 
may vanish for ever. Such a girl has doubtless been a flirt 
more or less, in the widest sense of the word, during her 
earlier days, but at least she by comparison is guileless along- 
side of others who carry the game to a much more extreme 
stage. 

Sach a character as “ The Tressilian,” in the late Mr. 
Lawrence’s novel of ‘Sword and Gown,’ is a sample of the 
more extreme and thoroughly heartless flirt—a woman who 
deliberately sets herself to win man’s love, not because she 
values or reciprocates it, but because she plumes herself upon 
her conquests—one who, when she has secured her game, 
throws it aside, and spurns or scorns that affection which she 
has been courting. Even if, in her wild flirtation, she may 
chance to burn her wings,and unsuspectingly at the last te 
lose her own heart, such a dénouement does not in the least 
palliate the cold-blooded coquetry with which she originally 
commenced her enterprise. Some readers may say that the 
character of “ the Tressilian” is an overdrawn one ; that 
it is not that of the majority of even those English 
women who love admiration we can willingly believe ; 
but it must not be assumed that, because the inner 
details of flirtation meet the public eye in the pages of fiction 
rather than in actual life, they are therefore exaggerations: 
Such pieces of the bye-play of life are chiefly behind the 
scenes. Friends may notice that attentions are being offered 
and apparently approved of in certain cases, and when those 
attentions are at last broken off they may form their own 
conclusions as to flirtation on one side or on both; but the 
details of the game, and the extent to which it may have 
been carried, they can only surmise. The rejected one is 
hardly likely to betray his own defeat, unless to a few 
intimates from whom he seeks sympathy; the coquette, bad 
at heart though she may be, is generally silent, sufficiently a 
woman of the world not to lower herself by openly boasting 
of her triumphs: they .can be surmised, and, conscious of 
this, she is content to let conjecture blow the trumpet of her 
fame as a witch. 

Another class of flirtscare the married coquettes. With 
such an one flirtations have none of the palliation which 
our first specimen of the genus flirt may claim for her 
offences. The wedded flirt has no immediate worldly object 
to gain by her devices. She need not be actually desirous of 
going to the length of winning an avowal of love, such as 
would gratify the pride of the unmarried “ Tressilian ;” and, 
even if such a declaration did escape one of her victims, 
she probably would spurn it and him also who offered it 
with pious horror. Her sin is vanity, love of admiration; in 
courting these within what she considers reasonable limits 
she sees*no harm, she means to goa certain distance and 
no further; and, if her victim is by chance tempted to aspire 
higher, and so awakens her to the dangers of her position, 
she lays the blame on her assailant and not upon her own 
selfish vanity and frivolity. With all attractive women, 
married or single, who find themselves capable of exciting 
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admiration, the temptation must present itself to enhance 
the passive attractions of their outward appearance iby 
active exertions of lips and gesture. We should not pretend 
to say that because a woman makes herself agreeable she is 
therefore a flirt; but, the moment her manner is allowed to 
display artificial symptoms of reciprocal admiration which 


‘she does not feel, or which she has no right to feel—or, 


again, so soon as she observes that her agreeableness of 
manner seems to be kindling a warmth which she does not 
intend to (or which she may not lawfully) reciprocate, from 


‘that moment -she degenerates into a flirt.. For the credit of 
every English woman, we will say that the majority of them, 


even if occasionally -dispesed to be pleased with -hom- 
age from the other sex, are in our experience able to 
stop short of flirtation, and to draw in their horns if they 
suspect that they have unwittingly lighted a flame which they 
do not intend to return. 

Even more despicable than the petticoat coquette is the 
male flirt. If he is at heart a Lothario, he may be 
defined as knave as well as fool. A would-be seducer 
should be, though too often he is not, out of the pale of 
civilisation. But there are hundreds of men who—from 
no moral motives, but simply for the sake of social peace 
and avoidance of the cold shoulder hereafter in other 
families to which they have the entrée—would not entertain 
any idea of actual seduction, and yet will lay themselves out 
to win the affections of girls from no other motive than sheer 
conceit and vanity. With women who have been out for 
several seasons, whether married or single, they do not 
succeed in doing so much harm ; such women, if not coquettes, 
snub their advances if not relished; or, if they in their turn 
are flirtingly disposed, the game commonly resolves itself into 
diamond cut diamond. Experienced male flirts realise this, 
and their prey is, for choice, young girls in their teens. The 
flirt himself may be conscious that he cannot afford matri- 
mony, and may be too old a stager to lose his own heart, 
while he cannot afford to pay for the luxury ; but it is pleasant 
to “ spoon,” and to feel oneself an object of interest in some 
gentle breast; it tickles his vanity to hear his name coupled 
with this or that attractive débutante. The latter has pro- 
bably never been made love to before. To be asked fora 
fourth valse, to be solicited to sit out a square dance or two 
in the balcony, or to dawdle for half an hour in the supper 
room listening to soft speeches, flatters her, and, though she 
may be heart whole at the outset, she may soon find her 
wings burned, the more so beeause her limited experience and 
acqaintance at the commencement of her career often prevent 
her from enjoying that safety in numbers. which a multitude 


- of admirers in past and present seasons affords the older belle. 


A talented male flirt surpasses in his line even the genius of 
a Tressilian. He knows the tactics for each stage of the 
game, when to be tender and dutiful, when to appear piqned, 
and when to strengthen his position by a judicious display of 
a modicum of attention to some rival belle, so as to arouse a 
feeling of jealousy in his prey. The latter has perhaps not 
realized the inroad upon her own heart until the stroke of 
bringing a rival upon the scene is attempted. If this is 
carried only to the right extent, sufficiently to excite 
jealousy, without arousing utter disgust, indignation, and 
estrangement, the fetters which till then were silken, 
and hardly felt by the victim, begin to turn to chains. 
The flirt has then won his game; he may toy with 
it till he is tired of it, or until his heartlessness is 
exposed and realised by the girl, or until parents and guar- 
dians ask his intentions and find his effrontery and air of 
injured innocence equal to the occasion. Readers can call to 
mind many such men in their experiences ; parents who know 
of their proclivities guard against them as a brood hen against a 
kite. Still, there are ntsas well as young ladies who are not 
forewarned against the danger, and, even if the male flirt finds 
his game in one case escape him under the wings of her 
chaperone, the range of society is wide, and, so long as he 
has not committed himself by any real seandal such as would 
socially ostracise him, or which would make him at least too 
notorious to be allowed to cultivate the society of young 
women, he can always console himself that there are as good 
fools in the sea of flirtation as ever came out of it. 


LITERATURE. 
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RELIGIOUS STRIFE IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
Religious Strife in Briti i . . . G. ing. 
london. swith, Elder, and Co. 78. sie gieth wicker aaah ae 
There is a large class of books which have no very obvious 
reason for existing, and Mr. Canning’s little volume does 
something to increase the number, There is no objection to 
be raised against Mr. Canning’s book ; it. is done with care 
and diligence, and obviously its author enjoyed the labour. 
But we see no reason why it should have been written exc2pt 
the educational advan which Mr, Canning must have 
gained in the process. e book reads like a prize essay, 
which has had the laudable result of inducing some one to 
take a good deal of pains to get up a fair knowledge on a 
subject on which he would otherwise have remained ignorant. 
Mr. Canning is to be congratulated on his book, but we can- 
not say as much for his readers. 

The book is an attempt to trace the working of religious 
intolerance and its results through English history from the 
time of the Reformation to the present day. To do this Mr. 
Canning has made an abstract of the accounts given by such 
writers as Froude, Hume, Macaulay, and Mr.Green. He has 
in no case gone to the fountain head for his information; in 
fact, he seems to have rather vague ideas on the subject of 
historical authorities. In a note on page 29 we find Holinshed 
seriously quoted as an authority for the reign of King John. 
On page 59 he quotes the opinion of Dr. Dollinger, commu- 
nicated, as he tells us in a note, second-hand through Mr. 
Gladstone, that in the reign of Elizabeth, “English Roman 
Catholics were required to abjure the deposing doctrines as 
heretical.” About such a point we might fairly have asked 
him to satisfy himself from facts—history is scarcely a matter 
of opinion. On 37 we read the curious statement, “‘ The 
Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, a most eminent Roman Catholic, 
was put to death on a charge of high treason which was never 
proved.” What does Mr. Canning mean by calling More “a 
most eminent Roman Catholic?” and what does he mean b 
a “ charge of high treason which was never proved?” Bo 
these statements show an entire want of appreciation 
of all the circumstances attending the Reformation in 
England. Mr. Canning’s remarks become more surprising 
when we refer to a note on the same page, which 
says, rightly enough, “He was executed by Henry VIII. 
for refusing to acknowledge his supremacy in ecclesiastical 
affairs.” It is very noticeable that, while Mr. Canning quotes 
Mr. Green as an authority, he omits all reference to the only 
two writers about English history who have approached reli- 
gious questions ina temper of philosophic impartiality, Ranke 
and Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, It shows the rashness of inex- 
perience that anyone should venture to deal with the religious 
questions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries without 
entirely mastering everything that Ranke has written on the 
subject. 

Mr. Canning has strung together facts imperfectly under- 
stood about the course of religious discord in England. We 
could pardon him for an absence of ‘historical method if his 
essay brought out any striking principles, or attempted to 
throw the light of genius on the dry bones of history. But 
Mr. Canning is quite as dull as if he were perfectly accurate, 
and writes more in the style of Professor Stubbs than of 
Michelet. He arrives at no new conclusions of any 
kind or sort, save the shallow common- laces of the 

pular optimism. He begins by saying that “it might 
be reasonably expected that wars undertaken from reli- 
gious motives would be distinguished by more forbear- 
ance and humanity than those arising entirely from 
political causes, or for ambitious, worldly purposes.” He 
point; out how different are facts from this expectation, and 
proceeds to recapitulate the facts of English history which 
prove the misery caused by religious struggles. He ends his 
review by the assumption that “all religious denominat ons 
have recently been more guided and influenced by the prin- 
ciples of their common faith that at any former period of 

ristian history.” 5; j 
This seems to us to be a hopelessly misleading view «f 
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European history altogether. Mr. Canning, in the case of | 


religious wars, would be willing to accept the motive assigned, 
not only as the real, but as the only one. Would he do as 
much for any war declared upon purely political grounds ? 
Would not any historian, in such a case, trace ack the 
national animosity to its remote causes, and attempt to find 
out the real principle from which it originated? Yet, in the 
case of what is called “a religious war,” the religious pretext 
is assumed to be the only cause, and the great motives of 
dynastic policy, or national growth, are not to be taken into 
secount at all. The question remains in any case—was there not 
reason for a quarrel without the religious difficulty ? We look 
at English history before the Reformation, and find that there 
was always a good deal of political strife going on, and men 
were in arms against one another before any ae ques- 
tions began to agitate them. There were litical questions 
of equal importance at the bottom of the religious strife which 
Mr. Canning so much deplores. So far as the addition of 
deep religious convictions enabled men to fight more stub- 
bornly for political rights, we really cannot join Mr. Canning 
in his lamentation. 

The question is too large to follow down to the beginnings 
of Christianity, nor does Mr. Canning do so himself. He is 
content to begin with the Reformation, and he seems to think 
that it would have been right and natural for Europe to 
settle down in the sixteenth century without any conflict or 
any sense of antagonism. It is useless to look upon the 
Reformation as primarily a religious movement, especially in 
England. It was interwoven with politics in every step of 
its progress. Nor could England go its own way in the 
matter heedless of other Powers. The Reformation move- 
ment destroyed the old conception of Christendom on which 
the relations of European States were framed. The Empire 
was bound up with the Papacy, and the national spirit had 
not yet asserted itself definitely in contradiction to the 
medisval idea of a United Christendom bound together in 
one political system. By the Reformation the old system 
was shattered, but no new system was established. Each 
nation looked doubtfully on every other as not knowing 
whether it was friend orfoe. Each nation was divided within 
itself into two parties. New ideas on every point of politics 
and government went with the new ideas on religion. The 
question of Transubstantiation or Predestination might be the 
badge of a party, but they covered ideas about society and 
politics, about the very basis of individual life, which became 
more and more consciously antagonistic. That those ideas 
rested on a religious basis is only a testimony to the fact that 
religion is at the bottom of social and political life, so that it 
was on an assertion of religious freedom that freedom in other 
matters was founded. The history of mankind, like the 
history of every individual man, shows progress by means of 
effort and struggle. The fierceness of the struggle depends 
upon the greatness of the issue at stake, and upon the 
nature of the civilization by which the combatants are 
surrounded. So long as political questions were interwoven 
in the religious beliefs the political contest wore a religious 
aspect. But, if there had been no religion, eithor the political 
questions would not have been raised, and so mankind would 
have remained on a lower level than it has reached, or the 
same questions would have been raised anyhow, and the 
struggle for their settlement would have been equally intense. 

Mr. Canning seems to us to have fallen into the fallacy of 
taking an antecedent for the cause, and also to have assumed 
that religious ideas could operate upon masses of mankind in 
a manner different from other ideas. They do undoubtedly 
work a change in individuals more rapidly than do other 
ideas, but when applied to political society they only work 
themselves into the fabric of a State’s organisation in the 
same way as do views about smaller matters. It was because 
religion claimed to regulate the details of the State’s exist- 
ence iv the middle ages that a new conception of political 
society was necessary before tolerance could be possible. The 
erection of the State on a basis independent of religion has 
been the result of the struggles that followed upon the 

Reformation, and in proportion as that result has been 
er in modern States toleration has been firmly esta- 
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OLD ENGLISH PLATE. 


Old English Plate, Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and Domestic : its Makerg 
—_ arks. By Wilfrid Joseph Cripps, M.A. London: Jobn Murray, 


It may seem surprising to mere. that no attempt to record 
anything like a history of the goldsmith’s or the silversmith’s 
art in England has hitherto been made. The little accurate 
knowledge we possess on the subject is to be found hidden 
away in the transactions of the Society of Antiquaries, or the 
still more inaccessible and unreadable registers of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. It is true that some four or five years ago 
Mr. Lutschaunig, following the footsteps of Mr. Chaffers, com- 
piled a list of hall marks, in which were corrected some of the 
more striking inaccuracies of his predecessor, but Mr. 
Lutschaunig looked at his subject only from the assayer’s point 
of view—just as Mr. Chaffers had written more especially for 
the trade and the amateur plate collector. Whatever value, 
therefore, these handbooks—for they were little more—pos- 
sessed, neither pretended to go deeply into the literature of 
the subject ; and it must not be forgotten that Mr. Chaffers 
owed the greater portion of his facts to Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
who, twenty years ago first drew attention to the hall marks 
on English plate. The work before us is avowedly the 
amplification of Mr. Morgan’s original idea, and his 
varied knowledge and enthusiastic co-operation have enabled 
Mr. Cripps to produce a volume which cannot fail to be 
regarded in future as the text-book of the subject. The 
volume, which is admirably edited, abounds with illustra- 
tions, date-tables, and elucidations, whilst the care displayed 
in assigning to the provincial plate-makers of the various 
towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland their respective 
positions in the history of the craft, adds a peculiar value to 
Mr. Cripps’s work. 

Perhaps, one of the reasons of the absence of any literature 
on the subject of old English plate may arise from the fact 
that there is so little plate to be met with, dating earlier than 
the period of William and Mary. It is not that previous to 
that date the English nobility were deficient in family plate, 
or that the cathedrals and churches were less richly endowed 
than their continental neighbours, or even that the taste for 
display had found no root in the mercantile classes. Against 
any such charges, as well as against the more important one 
of wanting skilful artificers, England can satisfactorily defend 
herself. There was, indeed, so great a trade in home-made 
silver plate that as early as the year 1300 it was found 
necess to recognise by Act of Parliament the Guild 
of Goldsmiths, of the existence of which there is a trace 
as far back as 1180. From the beginning, however, of 
the fourteenth century to the present time, the Gold- 
smiths’ Company has been recognised by the Crown, 
and the power conferred upon them of insisting upon a 
certain fineness of metal being observed, and of prosecuting 
the makers of gold or silver plate who failed to comply with 
the standard. Unhappily, although Mr. Cripps has made 
diligent search—and doubtless others have done so with less 
unselfish motives—he has failed to discover any authenticated 
piece of English plate of earlier date than the spoon given by 
Henry VI. to Sir Ralph Pudsey, still preserved at Hornby 
Castle. This spoon bears the mark of the maker as well as 
the Hall mark, and is plainly assignable to the year 1445-6. 
Between this date and 1510 only thirteen other pieces are 
known to be still in existence, a these include specimens of 
both church and family plate, nearly all, however, of the 
former belonging still to the bodies or churches to which they 
were originally presented. From 1515 down to the present 
time, with the exception of two short intervals from 1540 to 
1545, and again from 1547 to 1549, Mr. Cripps has cata- 
logued an unbroken series of genuine works, and this care- 
fully-prepared list gives additional value to his work. 

The very natural question arises, what has become of the 
mass of English plate made during the last six hundred 
years, of which such rare specimens survive? The wars of 
the Roses in the fifteenth, the dissolution of the religious 
Houses in the sixteenth, the Great Rebellion and the Civil 
War of the seventeenth centuries, were not sufficient to 
extinguish all traces of ancient English art, though they may 
have forced much plate to the melting pot, had not other 
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causes been at work to assist in this dispersion. The wreck 
of the monasteries and abbeys, seems in all parts of the 
country to have been followed by a strangely uniform dis- 
appearance of church plate, large quantities of which were 
disposed of to meet the charges thrown upon the parishes for 
the repair of the church fabrics, up to that time borne in 
great measure by the religious fraternities. Side by side with 
this misappropriation of church property, to which Edward 
‘VI. attempted to put a stop by very summary procedure, 
another form of sacrilege seems to have been in vogue at 
this time. If parish registers are to be trusted, in some 
counties every church was broken into and robbed at some 
time or another between 1547 and 1553. On the other hand the 
secular plate which had survived the wars of the Roses, and 
of the Puritans, was, under William III., to be exposed to a 
danger from which there was no escape—the cupidity of its 
own owners. The drain of bullion occasioned by the foreign 
wars in which the Conny was engaged made the scarcity of 
coin severely felt in all classes and was crippling trade. 
James, moreover, had before his abdication been one of the 
few English monarchs who had tampered with the coinage, and 
it was found necessary, at all cost, to restore, without delay, 
its standard of fineness and purity. The Mint, therefore, was 
instructed to purchase, at the rate of 5s. 4d. per ounce, all hall- 
marked plate which was brought toit. As this was much above 
the market value of silver bullion, large supplies of family 
plate were at once forthcoming, though possibly not more 
than when a century later the foolish mania for silver dinner 
services, at a time when taste was at its lowest, induced the 
wholesale transformation of Caroline, and perchance older 
plate, into the hideous monstrosities of the later Georgian 
period. Thus the plate-rooms of the nobility and the muni- 
ment chests of the cathedrals and churches have alike been 
cleared, and hence it is that of all harmless manias that of the 
collector of Caroline and earlier plate is the most economi- 
cal, provided he can be sure of guarding himself against 
forgeries. 

To those who are interested in the rise of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, its influence on the precious metal trade of the 
country, and the history of its twenty-three cycles of letters, 
each letter denoting the year in which the article is stamped, 
we must refer to Mr. Carr’s luminous and exhaustive history. 
As is well known, broadly speaking, each piece of plate, 
whether gold or silver, bears the date-letter or hall mark, the 
leopard’s head and crown, and since 1545 a lion passant. 
From 1696 to 1720 a figure of Britannia and a lion’s head 
erased were substituted for the leopard’s head crowned and 
the lion passant on silver. The old marks were, however, soon 
reverted to, and although the Britannia was retained until 
1732, and perhaps later, to denote the new sterling of silver, 
it is rarely if ever met with subsequent to that date. Since 
1784 the sovereign’s head is to be found on all plate liable to 
be assayed, in addition to the old marks of the lion and the 
- leopard, and the only change since is that in 1823 the crown 
was removed from the leopard’s head and has never been 
replaced. 

It is not possible to follow Mr. Cripps in his pleasant re- 
searches into the history of the different articles to the fabri- 
cation of which the goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ art has 
been turned. Whether tankards or caudle-cups, saltcellars or 
_ hanaps, chalices or mazers be the special object of the collec- 
tor’s research, he will find in this volume all available 
information and every assistance to select true and to detect 
forged specimens which he may chance to meet. Spoons 
aad forks are matters of more common use by the world 
at large, and therefore, perhaps a few words as to 
their first introduction into daily use may not be out 
of place when speaking of a history of silver plate. As 
to the precise date when spoons were first used, it is quite 
impossible to hazard more than a guess, but we may er 
say that they are as old as soup, and in this country, whic 
is not a soup-making one, one of the earliest English books, 
‘The Boke of Kervyng,’ printed in 1513, by Wynkyn de 
Worde, makes mention of “spones.” There are, however, 
_ documents, as well as the Pudsey spoon, showing their 
existence in silver before this time. “The spoon of the thir- 
teenth and two following centuries,” says Mr. Cripps, “ seems 
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to have had stems terminating in a plain knob, or sometimes 
an acorn.” The first mention known to us of spoons with the 
image of the Virgin occurs in a will of 1446. These became 
common enough in the following century, as were also 
Apostles’ spoons, which are seldom found before 1500. Their 
origin is due to the custom of wealthy sponsors giving to their 
godchildren at their christening a spoon with the figure of the 
saint in whose honour the child was named. As for spoons 
in domestic use, it seems that the earliest were shaped some- 
what after the model of Apostles’ spoons; the handle 
was round, terminating in a circular or hexagonal seal- 
head. After 1659 the fashion altogether changed; the 
stem and handle became flat, the end of the handle 
being cleft and turned up, whilst the bowl was a regular 
oval, strengthened by a tongue at the back. The advent 
of the House of Hanover completely changed the fashion, 
as had previously the Restoration of the Stuarts. The 
bowl was more elongated, and the handle wider, with a ridge 
running down the middle. In 1767 the more pointed shape 
was first made, giving rise at the beginning of this century to 
the fiddle-headed pattern which has lasted to the present time. 

Forks are a comparatively modern invention when compared 
with spoons. No mention of them is to be found in the trea- 
tises on etiquette and manners which were amongst the first 
products of the English printing press. In ancient wills and 
inventories allusion is occasionally, but very rarely, made to a 
single fork mounted ina crystal or richly ornamented handle, 
used for eating pears or green ginger. Ben Jonson alludes 
to their being in use in Italy as early as 1607, and a few years 
later, in 1616, both he and Massinger speak of them as in use 
in this country. Even as late, however, as 1667 one dozen 
forks are all that are mentioned in the inventory of the 
domestic plate belonging to Sir Richard Edgcumbe, and these, 
now at Cotchele House, in the possession of his descendant, 
the Earl of Mount-Edgeumbe, are probably the oldest in 
existence in this country. The earliest forks had plain flat 
handles like the spoons of the second period, and like all the 
others of the same century are three-pronged. It was not 
until 1726 that four-pronged forks were made at all, and of 
this date they are extremely rare, the fashion not becoming 
general until quite the middle of the last century. 

Here we must bring our too scanty notice of this interest- 
ing volume to a close, but we trust we have said enough to 
show that for the dilettante, the student of history, the col- 
lector, and the possessor Mr. Cripps offers information and 
advice which is at once novel and trustworthy. Great credit 
is due to him for the ability with which he has made so much 
of the slender materials at his command, after the patient 
years of research that he has evidently spent in hunting u 
the truth respecting the history of an art of which so little 
is known in this country. For many years apparently 
we were condemned to the feeblest imitation. This 

verty of imagination on the part of our silversmiths 

s been assigned to various causes, and especially to the 
heavy duty still imposed upon the manufacture of gold 
and silver plate. A committee is just appointed to inquire 
into this matter, and Mr. nee ® volume comes at a lucky 
moment to awaken interest in the subject. 


A GUARDSMAN IN NORWAY. 


To the Arctic Regions and Back in Six Weeks. Being a Summer Tour 
to Lapland and Norway, with Notes on Sport and Natural History. 
By Captain Alexander W. M. Clark Kennedy, F.R.G.S., &c., la 
Coldstream Guards. London: Sampson Lowand Co. 

A guardsman with a taste for something more wholesome 
than military millinery is so uncommon that at first glance 
a reviewer is inclined to look favourably on a book by a Cap- 
tain of the Coldstreams. It requires, however, only a second 
glance at the volume with his name on the title page to show 
that Captain Kennedy’s book is a doubtfully honest contribu- 
tion to Charabties. In the first place, six weeks is rather a 
brief space for going to the ‘ Arctie Regions and Back,’ and 
much too short for the tourist to learn anything about the 
frozen lands. Next, it must strike the reader that so bulky a 
tome as this must be very verbose, very thin, or fearfully 
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and wonderfully made, since it only professes to be the re- 
cord of a month-and-a-half’s observations over a route which 
the map shows to be a very beaten one. On the cover isa 
picture of an Eskimo woman, whose comely countenance we 
at once recognise as that of “ Erdmuth, Omtrent 29 A,” from 
the photographic frontispiece to the Danish edition of Dr. 
Rink’s ‘ Traditions of the Greenlanders,’ though this fact is 
not acknowledged. Next, on the back is a picture of icebergs 
which we also recognise as a well beloved cliché, which has 
done duty more than once before. this, and at the end of 
several of the chapters are cuts of the Arctic scenes, the ice- 
fields, &c., which have no possible connection with the text, 
and to which the same character as that already given to the 
icebergs applies. This, to say the least of it, is not encourag- 
ing, though apt to cause the volume which contains 
these remarkable illustrations to be more narrowly looked 
into than it might otherwise have been. The next discovery is 
that the author never really went to the “ Arctic Regions” at all, 
speaking of the “Arctic Regions” as the region of icebergs, 
ice-floes, and frozen sea. His trip was simply the stereotyped 
Cook’s Tour through Norway, by the familiar paths, railways, 
and carriole which has been described a score of times, and 
along the coast by the mail steamer to Troms6. It is true 
that Tromsé is within the Arctic Circle, but this fact no more 
entitles the tourist who happens to visit that prosperous 
town to lead the ungeographical reader to believe that 
he has made a voyage to the “Arctic Regions” than would 
the man who has visited Aberdeen be entitled to write a work 
describing his “‘ Explorations in North Western Europe.” So 
far from the icebergs and the ice-fields having the slightest 
thing to do withCaptain Kennedy’s tour, he was never within 
many hundred miles of either. He did not even go as far as 
the North Cape, which point is yearly visited by hundreds of 
cockneys under the “ personal conduct”’ of the enterprising 
gentlemen from Ludgate-circus. It is also unworthy of both 
publisher and author to put on the cover of the book a figure 
of an Eskimo woman from Greenland, when the writer of the 
work never saw an Eskimo, and, indeed, was never within a 
couple of thousand miles of the country to which the 
original of the figure belongs. Even the Laps—who, 
we need not inform the reader, have not the most remote 
connection with the Eskimo—of whom such a “ feature” 
is made in this prolix volume, were only caught a 
glimpse of by Mr. Kennedy in the form of a few who 
had encamped in the vicinity of Tromsé. Neverthe- 
less, he devotes a long chapter to describing their habits, 
customs, manners, and modes of thought, though he had as 
little opportunity of studying any of these features as would 
the least travelled of his readers who had only seen the same 
uncleanly little hyperboreans in a London show. In fact, the 
whole volume is a very crude bit of bookmaking, which 
might pass muster if intended for very private circulation 
amongst the author’s friends, but ought never to have been 
published. 

The compiler, we should say, from the internal evidence 
of the book, is a very young man, full of enthusiasm, kindly 
disposed, and anxious to posture as a ee of more literary 
tastes than his order generally. But, like many young men, 
he is apt to think that that which is new to him must be 
new to the rest of the world, and that which is interesting to 
the semi-anonymous “ L ” and himself must also be 
equally entertaining to the reader of their holiday journal. 
The same mistake has been committed by other people who 
took the same unexciting and easy tour. Not long ago a 
clergyman published a little volume under a similar title to 
Mr. Kennedy’s, as did also two ladies. The pious deceit of 
the title did not permanently deceive any great number of 
people ; still, it is time that these trips to Tromsé were not 
offered to an unsuspecting public under high sounding names, 
which might lead the purchaser to believe that he was buying 
the narrative of anembryo Rae, Payer, or even Lamont, who 
really visited the Arctic regions, and wrote a genuine narra- 

tive of his experiences. The case is very different with Mr. 
Kennedy’s book. There is absolutely nothing about the Arctic 

Regions in it. It is simply a tour in Warony, and is filled with 

the usual small beer chronicle of what the inditer ate or drank 

how he slept at this station, and wherewithal his wife was 





clothed when she took a drive in some other place. 
after page is occupied with extracts from ‘ Murray’s Guile 
Book,’ Mr. Bennett’s familiar volume, and the not very recon- 
dite works of Messieurs Everest, Brooke, Laing, Shepard, 
and others of Mr. Kennedy’s predecessors along the same road, 
including the lively Lady Di Beauclerk. y pages are 
also filled with extracts from Longfellow, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. 
Howitt, an anonymous rhymester in Chambere’s Journal, and 
the hitherto unknown author of ‘ Lays from the Deer Forest.’ 
Now and then we meet a fact which seems fresh, and 
even new, but invariably discover that it is a quotation from 
some other author, so that after reading the volume through 
we are painfully forced to come to the conclusion that Captam 
enneds has erred on the side of overmodesty when he ex- 
presses his belief “ that nothing new is described” in his book. 

Let us take a few examples. Captain Kennedy is, from 
an advertisement affixed to this volume, apparently the author 
of a book on the Birds of Berkshire and Buckingham- 
shire, “dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. Prince 
Leopold, K.G.” He isalso the incubating author of a work “ in 
preparation” on the “‘ Sportsman and Naturalist” among the 
Orkney Isles, also “‘ dedicated” probably by “ special permis- 
sion” to the same illustrious young scion of the House of 
Hanover. Indeed, the Captain is rather fond of flourishing 
Royalty before his reader’s eye, for he lets us know that in 
1871 he “happened to be” in Stockholm, “ attending the 
funeral of the Queen of Sweden and Norway, who had just 
died ’’—a statement which is made in a careless sort of way, as 
if lads of nineteen were, like lords in waiting, in the habit of 
following Royal personages to their tombs. However, we 
should fancy that, being a naturalist—not to say a F.LS8. 
and F.Z.S8.—Captain Kennedy should be well acquainted 
with at least the familiar literature of zoology. But this he 
apparently is not, if we may judge from the names he 
applies to the animals in this volume and the sources from 
which he compiles his natural history notices. We can 
assure him that the “ rotchies” are never called “dovekies” 
(p.302)—every seaman knowing the one bird from the other— 
and that the red swan is Hematococcus nivalis is familiarly 
known to every person whose opinion is worth quoting as'a 
minute alga found not only in the Arctic Regions but also 
in the Alps, and not the excreta of the little auk, a bird 
never seen in the latter region (p. 303). Mr. Kennedy never 
saw a white bear, none of which are found within many 
hundreds of miles of the places he visited, but the sight of 
a skin in a furrier’s shop in Throndhjem affords him an 
opportunity to “pad” out his book with an account of the 
animal’s habits, compiled from Mr. Lamont’s ‘ Yachting 
in the Arctic Seas’ (p. 252). Though Mr. Lamont’s book is 
full of errors in zoology, yet it is a better “authority” to 
draw on than Pennant’s ‘Arctic Zoology.’ Mr. Pennant never 
was in the Arctic Regions, and compiled his book from any 
and every source which he found accessible. It was written 
more than a century ago, and many of the statements 
in it are now known to be quite erroneous. Yet from this 
source Mr. Kennedy extracts an account of the white fox, an 
animal which also he never saw (p. 275). The description given 
is erroneous in many particulars, as the consultation of any 
recent authorities—with all of whom he seems to be utterly 
unacquainted—would have told the writer. For instance, 
they are not caught by the Greenlanders in the manner de- 
scribed (p. 277) ; nor do they feed on the capelan, the “ ae c 
name” of which is not, in modern ichthyology, “ otus 
Greenlandicus,” but M. villosus. Neither is the Greenland 
shark Squalus borealis, but Somniosus microcephalus, and 80 
on—trifles, perhaps, but such trifles make up the book, and 
ought to be attended to by an author who affects to be a 
naturalist. Mr. Kennedy never saw a walrus, but he bought 
some of its tusks in a shop in Tromsé, and of course 
the inevitably compiled account of the morse follows. 
The reindeer he saw almost as little of, but their habits are 
nevertheless described, though the “facts” must have been 
nearly all second hand. The lemming is treated in like 
manner though the best authorities are in nearly every 
case unknown to the present describer of their habits. 
The hawk owl (p. 131) is indebted to the “old Bush- 
man” (Wheelwright) for its biography, the eider duck “to 
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Lloyd and Pontippidian (!), the Laps to Acerbi and to the 
Toms, Dicks, and Harrys of the tourist world, while it is per- 
fectly evident that the absurd notices of the “‘ Meduside,’’ the 
bottle-nosed whale (which the author seems to imagine a fish), 
and the geological remarks, are all Captain Kennedy's own. 
We regret to speak thus disparagingly of the journal of a tour 
which has evidently given great pleasure to the writer and 
his companion “ L »’ who seems to be the lady who 
somewhat ostentatiously figures as ‘‘ The Honowrable Mrs. 
Clark Kennedy.” But it is clear that the book if it ever 
ought to have been written, should have appeared in a 
less misleading guise. There is, however, something good to 
be said about it. The paper is very nice, and the print large 
and comforting to the eye. The cover, if owing its meri- 
tricious graces to .pictures, which are dishonest baits, is 
pretty, and the index is very complete, which makes us the 
more regret that there is so little worth indexing. The 
map is also one of Mr. Stanford’s best. efforts, the route of 
the Honourable Mrs. Clark Kennedy and the author being 
clearly marked. Finally, among his other’ merits, the writer 
does not attempt to be facetious. This a blessing. Why the 
dullest of dull dogs in England should, the moment they go 
beyond the bounds of the Bills of Mortality, grin from sun- 
rise to sunset through a literary horse collar, like their jokes, 
passeth understanding. We are, therefore, truly grateful to 
Captain Clark Kennedy for having saved us the infliction. Six 
weeks of most Guardsmen’s wit would be depressing. Ex- 
tended over 417 pages of print, it would be positively un- 
endurable. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 

The Cheveley Novels: a Modern Minister. In Thirteen Parts. Ed'n- 

burgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 

A book may amuse, though it is not a book that can be 
called good when tested by ordinary literary standards. ‘A 
Modern Minister’ is trash of the most thorough and uncom- 
promising sort, yet it is not sad trash, but, on the contrary, 
rather merry trash. There is a picture in this year’s Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy, the worst from one point of 
view which we have ever seen in any public exhibition of pic- 
tures, yet this supreme effort of bad painting has probably 
given more heartfelt enjoyment to the visitors than anything 
that has ever appeared on the walls of Burlington House. 
When you reach a certain stage in badness you find yourself 
again in the ascending scale, and you go on mounting on the 
wrong side of the compass till you arrive at an altitude on a 
level with the very perfection of art. If there is much truth 
in the saying, Corruptio optimi pessima, there is some truth in 
the converse, Perfectio pessimi optima. About the time when 
Dr. Samuel Johnson came up to London to write hackwork 
for Cave and live on fourpence-halfpenny a day, a dancing- 
master of the same name put a grotesque piece of extrava- 
gance on the stage, which eclipsed for the time being all other 
public entertainments. As all New York has crowded lately 
to see a crack-brained barrister play Hamlet and Romeo, 
so all London crowded to see Johnson’s “ Hurlothrumbo,” an 
indescribable mixture of half-witted nonsense, in which the 
principal performer sometimes ranted in wild passion, some- 
times declaimed high-sounding moral maxims, sometimes 
danced, sometimes fiddled, sometimes walked on stilts. 
Byrom, the poet, who went with the crowd, rays that the 
theatre was crammed, and, to give an idea of the fashion- 
able character of the audience, that there were seven or 
eight Garters in the pit. They laughed and clapped 
at the performance from beginning to end. There is much 
in common between “Hurlothrumbo” and ‘The Cheveley 
Novels.’ What ‘ Hurlothumbo” is among plays ‘ A Modern 
Minister’ is among novels. In their moralising, the point at 
which the two species of composition intersect each other, 
there is the same inimitable “note” of bombast. Their 
method of composition is, in one essential feature, the same. 
The crazy Johnson's leading idea was to devise a performance 
in which he might display his varied accomplishments as a 
thinker, an elocutionist, and a gymnast. The anonymous 
author of the ‘ Cheveley Novels’ has sought, in like manner, 
a field in which to discharge the accumulated wisdom and 


entertainment of volumes of note-books filled with reflections. 


and observations on art, dress, u holstery, the manners and 
the hearts of men, women, and children. Except that print 
is a dul'er medium than the stage, there is no reason why he 
should not find as many readers as the Cheshire dancing- 
master found spectators of his extravaganza. 

The key in which ‘A Modern Minister’ is written may be 
caught from the first words of the preface :— A Cartoon : 
depicting the endless combat of the World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil, opposed by the Church. A Poem: of Loves in 
more subtle grooves, A Comedy: of Life, interwoven with 
its pathos. A Record: of that eternal marvel, the Soul. An 
Ideal: of Devotion, in Love and in Friendship. An Ana- 
tomy: of Sensitiveness, in its delicate contrasts. And tho 
supremacy of the Good and the Beautiful. Wrought by a 
hand reverent of things holy, careful of things innocent, 
tender with childhood. The Book has for argument an arens 
where the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, have full play, 
and! the drama represented is the old epic of the strugg'c 
of Good. and of Evil.. A moral crowns, as a motto com- 
mences, the narration, and those who look deep may see 
the reflection of an Allegory.” There is nothing in 
the many pages of the work to disappoint the expectations 
which would be raised by this pre if it stood at the 
beginning of Part I. instead of the end of Part XIII. 
Throughout, the author poses with serene confidence as a 
profound thinker and -hearted observer of his kind, as 
the one man qualified in these degenerate days to assume the 
mantle of the “ Great Magician.” It is a characteristic cir- 
cumstance that his preface should come at the end and not at 
the beginning, and should be not a timid, half-deprecating 
appeal to the world, but a comprehensive survey of his 
finished work, pervaded by a great, calm conviction that it 
is very good, Through the whole cours> of his story he 
treats his readers in the most masterful manner, insisting 
that they shall never go in the direction which they would 
like to take, but resign themselves unreservedly to his 
guidance, follow the doings of one set of personages the 
moment they have to be interested in another, and 
stand still whenever he pleases to hear himself moralise in 
the grandest of grand manners. 

To give any idea of the course of a story containing more 
than a hundred characters, tabulated and ticketed in two fly- 
leaves for the reader’s convenience, would be an impossible 
task in moderate limits. The relations between the princ:pal 
characters are not indeed complicat2d, and if the novelist had 
confined himself to them his incidents would not have filled 
a very large volume. But that would not have suited his 
purpose of presenting a large and complex mosaic of life, in 
which every figure imtroduced is depicted with elaborate 
detail. As happened with Milton, the real hero of the book 
is not the principle of Good but the ees of Evil, not 
the “ Modern Minister” but the Mephistopheles, the “ flit- 
ting sardonic spirit of ill,” whose life is devoted to ac- 
complishing his ruin. Of this spirit of ill we have already 
spoken in noticing some of the earlier monthly instalments 
of the ‘Cheveley Novels.’ The author, however, is ths 
best critic of his own work. He describes Mr. Noel Bar- 
nard in the Preface as follows: “ Like the arch enemy, 
he is ever at the elbow, to instigate, to tempt, to destroy ; 
his philosophy is that of grim sarcasm; a cool methodical 
chief of the diabolic bureau, throughout the entire mo- 
saic his cynical discourse and supernatural appearanc) and 
disappearance are purposely contrived—without red fire and 
the accessory of melodrama. A strange blending of patrician 
and Bohemian birt’ meets in his iron nature, and the polish 
acquired of mixing in good society here and there in the 
cap‘tals, unites to form a striking individuality ; with this he 
possesses the calm, shrewd tact and cautiousness of the 
thorough man of business, whos? connection, monetary and 
commercial, is extensive, and whose communications web 
London and loop-line the country.” It is unnecessiry, per- 
haps, to add that this strange incarnation of evil, whom we 
should have blamed the author for not introduc'ng “ with 
red fire and the accessory of melodrama” if such things had 
been practicable in a production of the press, is 4 r'p2 scholar, 
an accomplished painter, a superb horseman, ard a returned 
convict. 
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The style of this new luminary in the firmament of novel- 
writing can best be shown by anexample. Chapter IV., vol. IL, 
begins as follows :— 


The great grey bridge was cold and grim as the stone of a line of mauso- 
leums. Below the river, sable as Styx, glided as bearing freightage of the 
dead ; a barge-like trail of clouds above, keeping course with the sluggish 
stream—slowly, gradually, composedly passing on and away toa dim and 
mystical beyond. A weird fancy comes to one who is leanin elbows on 
the bridge, watching the dark old stream; a strangely vivid fancy with 
its accompaniment of phantom shapes, its pageant of grey Ree its layer 
upon layer of startling story. Suppose the ooze and mud of Thames to be 
i its secrets, the revelation of the river for the first time disclosed ; 
records would be read = = so of neneeee thus nid 
bare! Ani inary picture merely, yct full o nge suggestiveness ! 
Tide back the wibke for a season, far above bridges there! Ay, let 
vessels und awhile, and traffic of the night be stayed. Bring cunning 
men with line and plummet, and _ and spade, and harrow and basket ; 
clear off the mud and filth, tenderly wash white faces, deal gently with the 
matted splendour of blonde and brown that fathers have twined lovingly ; 
bring cloths, and ewers of ware and of silver, and water scented of roses ; 
dip hands reverently, and lave with tenderness, till rings glide off and 
the colourless almonds flush; bring carrion carts and pageantry of the 
pest-house; bring trays for the jewels and caskets for the treasures, 
wo will burnish these, learn of the dead gold graven of tears! 
Bring scavengers to clear the. garbage-strata; bring cushions of 
snowy velvet, with blossoms to scatter o’er the infants, and choicest 
weavings of your looms to gird. about the children. These bitter winds 
pierce chill to-night between the arches of the bridge. Bring archives of 
old times, for deep down are men who have been there a thousand years or 
more ; and dee et are relics of the days when savages fought on these 
banks, for teeth of beasts; a hideous company. One can see them crouch- 
ing for the rush, gliding with sinewy movement, lithe, lank limbs and blood- 
ooldin fangs, at their prowling ravenous sports, at their coiling, unclean 
minuet upon ks where wharfage now rears another forest. Bring 
savants here to-night, men of science, intimate with the extinct ages, his- 
torians and men of museums, to whom a fossil is a treasure. There is 
much here, and other than geology. Bring sappers and miners, borers, and 
those who excavate, diggers and delvers also, and the skilled hands that 
tunnel their native clay. There is work here, the two thousand years’ 
residuum has to be cleared by morning! Clever men of the note-book come, 
for to-morrow all the City shall be startled hearing of this. Carefully now, 
if you please! Is there a chemist at our elbow? Good fellow; search the 
pharmacy for that which will add bloom to these young cheeks! We have 
sponged off the crust of this foul stream, and see, there is beauty; are 

ere means of restoring the colour? Long before Ishmael scattered desert 
roses amonget the swart girls charmed by the splendour of his face, this 
child played her boy-warrior false; centuries before Tiber witnessed the 
cradledom of Rome, this beauty, more sa than her wolf-cub playmates, 
floated acorn fleets hereon, and plunged her ruddy swoop of limb on 
chase adown the stream. Lay these cold, brown lines of loveliness in 
symmetry one with another; they were straggling all awry in that grimy 
bed, and a horrid reptile of noisome breed nestled on the tawny, wet, 
bruised bosom. There are strange contrasts here to-night ! 


The author 1s a connoisseur in gorgeous upholstery, as 
may be seen from the following extract :— 


He made no commotion by knocking at doors and ringing bells, but 
walked in quictly, unannounced ; he knew well the apartment which was 
wont to be the favourite with his wife, and leaving Lena in the library, went 
to it, with a firmness and heroism full of dignity. She was there, in the 
midst of her barbaric splendour, imperial as of old, girt strangely with 
subtle colour, low upon luxuriant cushions ; a long stretch of the skins of 
mighty beasts ; broad columns flanked with malachite, chased and locked 
with gold. Lion-basins, Pompeian, bronze and gold, filled with scented 
waters or beautiful flowers ; tawny magnificence that might have been the 
glory of enchanted halls of the Libyan desert; carven plinths where the 
otus—emblem of beauty—secmed the presiding floral symbol whether in 
‘wood or stone; here and there curious characters oriental, flashing some 
snatch from Eastern poems’ talismanic, mystic as are those on the reputed 
scimitar of Solomon. Gleaming birds secured by silver chains fluttered 
amongst eee eae growing in great jars by the window; 
ornamen boxes glowing with the golden Persian lily; marble tanks 


wherein gold fish, which she daintily sported with after the method 
of the Empress of Jehan-Guire, who encircled her favourites with 
fillets of gold. Suspended from the ceiling were weighty curtains 


of snowy velvet, lined with an exqnisite rnby silk, looped by thick 
cord of gold ; at intervals were long white tassels seen but in the Indies, 
made of the hair taken from the tails of white oxen in Scinde ; to each tassel 
was attached a tinkling bell of gold, and the fluttering of the birds or the 
soft air coming from the garden through the open window kept these in 
continual motion. Upon pedestals were contrivances of amber, innocent 
conceits deftly aed by swarthy beauties, who in thcir land sing that 
amber is a concretion of the tears of birds ; alabaster flagons gorgeous with the 
blood-red amaranth, in line, at intervals, so placed as to relieve the tawny 
overweight of brown and yellow splendour: lower than these and circling 
them, in symmetrica! alabaster vascs, were Cashmere roses of astonishing 
colour and rare odour; over the floor was outspread a dense purple, 
thick pile carpet: at uniform distances were snowy rugs, every rug 
being borde with massive fringe of gold and lined with amber silk. 
A cireular richly-chased ewer of coloured marble was stationed in 
the centre of the apartment and was a receptacle for the lotus, whose 
red blossom seemed to sovereign the rivalry around: lower than this 
and encircling it were lesser ewers of corresponding design, wherein the 
blue lotus lent much needed relief; lower yet than these, lying upon the 
clear water of a white marble bath surrounding the whole, there were blue 
water-lilies, their grateful hue in conjunction with the pellucid depth 
assisted the relief. Drinking at this pool was a pet goat of Tibet, its collar 
encrusted with gems ; by its side was a pile of purple cushions, upon them 
reclined a girl of surprising loveliness who attracted his lordship’s attention 
immediately : a book, a portfolio of engravings, a lute and mandolin, and 
fanciful needle-work were around her. and a truly pretty picture with its 
romantic surrounding was presented. 


A man who should dress up a company of dolls and scare. 
crows in fantastic raiment, erect a stage provided with all 
the accessories of limelight and thunder, place a roaring 
orchestra in front of it, and walk gravely about among his 


puppets pulling the strings with a grand air, and inviting his 
abliaies to believe that aoe witnessing a great human 
‘drama, would undoubtedly furnish an amusing entertainment. 


This is the sort of entertainment that the author of ‘A 
Modern Minister’ has furnished. “The book,” he gays, 
“ presents that essentially human characteristic—eccentricity, 
under a variety of guises; it is one of the qualifications 
rendering the race interesting; it lends diversity to the dull 
level of existence, and makes a being remarkable who might 
not else be noticed.” This description is intended to apply 
to the author’s fictitious personages, but it applies with equal 
truth to himself, as here revealed. 





CHATS ABOUT ART. 
Causeries sur L’Art et la Curiosité. Par Edmond Bonnaffé. Paris; 
A. Quantin. , 
M. Bonnaffé’s new book is exceedingly fascinating. A work | — 
on art, written with a deep and thoughtful purpose and 
steadily following out some carefully laid-down principle, | 
must generally command our respect and attention, but it is” 
perhaps just acai M. Bonnaffé’s book is nothing of the — 
kind that it is such exceedingly pleasant reading. It is no 
elaborate treatise, but only a collection of delightful essays 
upon what we should call furniture, if that word were the 
exact equivalent for the French mobilier, essays not collected 
together into any consecutive whole, but sufficiently connected 
to form a harmonious volume. There is no want of the 
authority that knowledge cenfers on the author’s part, although 
he treats his subjects in a light end easy manner, but he has 
the art of gracefully concealing his erudition under an as- 
sumption of inquiry, and of agreeably flattering his reader 
into the belief that teacher and student are pretty much on an 
equality, and are both seeking out the truth together. This 
hand-in-hand good fellowship feeling is further increased by 
a refreshing absence of any too strong dogmatism. M. Bon- 
naffé dees not seek to place hard and fast ideas as sentinels over 
the brains of his readers to keep all other ideas out ; he does not — 
hamper the tongue with parrot-like formulas, but skilfully 
sets his reader thinking, suggests to him the propriety of 
finding out a conclusion for himself rather than of chiming 
in with every opinion of the author; while he has, above all, 
the somewhat rare faculty of perceiving that there are two 
sides to a question, even a question of art. M. Bonnaffé isa 
prominent member and defender of that class which he him- 
self describes as a combination of man and the Newfoundland 
dog, the collector; man by external appearances, Newfound- 
land dog because he has the instincts of his kind to preserve 
whatever relic is left of ancient times. The religion of bric- 
a-brac of which Balzac’s Sylvain Pons was so devoted a wor- 
shipper, that faith represented by bronzes, by ivories, by old 
armour, by old plate, old snuff-boxes, by old anything that is — 
rare and beautiful, has grown and spread since the palmy days 
of Dusommerard and Sauvageot. The mere mania for collect- 
ing is a strong one and finds vent in a passion for postage 
stamps or for eaux fortes, for old books, or coleoptera, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the person inspired by the collecting 
afflatus. But it is the collecting of works of art as works of 
art that M. Bonnaff¢ is considering. He is a devotee 
of collecting for the good it does, for the artistic and 
esthetic lessons it teaches, not with any idea of 
ulterior profit. Though he speaks nowhere of lace, 
and ignores blue china, we feel sure that his plea 
sure in a specimen of point d’argentan, or of “aster” 
Nankin would be wholly uninfluenced by any thought of 
their marketable value at Christie’s. He has a keen delight _. 
in the labour that creates beautiful things ; an intense affec- _ 
tion for careful, patient, loving art-work of all kinds, whether 
it be expended cn a door-handle ora statue of Athené the 
defender, on a church, or a jewel-casket. An authority on‘all 
the concerns of collecting; a master of whatever in literature 


, touches uvon his pursuits; at once a devoted student and’an 
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instructive teacher, M. Bonnaffé is only too delighted to talk 
upon his favourite topic. And he always s well; the 
least thing sets him off. A line from Apuleius, and he is 
back in the days of Marcus Aurelius and the work-shop of Cor- 


nelius Saturninus, teaching the kinship of high art and handi- 


craft. Name the Renaissance, and he is up in arms to defend 
his France from the charge of merely following in the foot- 
steps of advancing Italy, claiming a Renaissance for France as 
well as a school of Fontainebleau. Maitre Etienne Salebrin, 
Huchier-Menuisier du Roi Henri deuxiéme discourses for him 
and for us upon what furniture was and should be; he runs 
us rapidly through the commerce of curiosity, from the 
Atrium Auctionarium of old Rome to the Hotel Drouet 
of modern Paris; he defends the fine arts against the 
schoolmen of the middle ages, against Rousseau of yes- 
terday, against false utilitarianism of to-day; he la- 
ments the gardenless condition of modern dwellings, 
or discusses imitation and the element of comfort in art, all 
with ready knowledge and readier wit; he leads his readers 
into a dream land of dead craftsmen of all kinds, and the 
shadowy forms throng around him and take shape beneath 
his pleasant pen more readily than the shades left Hades at 
the summons of Odysseus’ blood-steeped sword. To adopt a 
favourite mediaeval simile, we seem to be wandering in some 
garden or wood, where at every turn we encounter forms that 
once were heroes. Jean Goujon and Grolier, Luca della 
Robbia and Palissy, Ghiberti of the Golden Gates, and the 
Nottingham blacksmith, Theophilus of the tenth century and 
Chippendale of the seventeenth, Il Fiammingo the ivory 
worker, and the glass blowers of Murano, all these and many 
others, of whom one may say with Dante— 
Io non posso ritrar di tutti appieno. 

seem to rise up from a paradise of handicraft and attend us 
on our way through the volume. 

These pleasant chats upon art are not without their tinge 
of melancholy, however,a melancholy which recalls occa- 
sionally two very different productions, Theophile Gautier’s 
preface to ‘Mile. de Maupin,’ and Mr. William Morris’s 
recent lecture on the Decorative Arts. When the Petronius of 
the Second Empire shudders over the prospect of a buried 
Paris being explored in future ages, and of the want of art 
in our day which the trouvaille would evidence, when Mr. 
William Morris groans over the hideousness of modern Lon- 
don, and implores us to forget the snorting steam and piston- 
stroke, and to 

Dream of London small and white and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by the gardens green, 
they are completely of accord with M. Bonnaffé and with many 
an art homily, where the burden is a Nestor-like regret for 
the glories of the past, tempered by a mild belief in possible 
improvement if all things were as the preacher would 
have them. There is something very attractive about 
wailing for a perished past; and, when we find Mr. Herbert 
Spencer reflecting upon the physical deterioration of man- 
kind, we can hardly blame Mr. Symonds for sighing for the 
pleasant ways of ancient Athens, or M. Bonnaffé for regret- 
ting the mighty locksmiths and the inspired cabinet makers 
of the French Renaissance. Old age, according to one of 
the brilliant paradoxes of Lord Beaconsfield, is a regret. Itis 
but natural, then, that the world, as it grows older, keeps on 
regretting, and every one formulates his own share of the 
regret to fit his favourite fancy. M. Bonnaffé’s regret is that 
the architects, the weavers, the industrial artists of all kinds, 
are not what they used to be; that we are abandoned too 
much to mere utility, ugliness, and want of space on the 
one hand; to too much sham, vulgarity, and want of taste on 
the other. The text is a familiar one to us, and has had as 
many sermons preached upon it in London as in Paris. 
Perhaps, the general world is growing a little too indif- 
ferent to beauty ; it certainly is well when the surroundings 
of mankind are made as attractive as possible, and the 
more all the arts combine to this result the better. It seems 
to us, however, that these regretters of last year’s snow do not 
sufficiently take into consideration the feeling of the age, that 
if we do not build as pretty houses now as our ancestors did, 
there must be some other reason for it as well as mere 
stupidity or brutality on our part, Certain exigencies, such as 


railways, steel pens, the electric telegraph, and post cards 
must be taken into consideration in the working of any pro- 
blem of artistic reform. The difficulty is to arrive at the 
golden mean between Mr. Ruskin’s unreasoning objection to 
railways and the opinion of the average member of a railway 
board. What is wanted is some compromise between the 
devotees of the fine arts on the one side and the servants of 
science on the other ; between the “ art before all” people, 
and those who would condemn a picture if ‘some treatment of 
irridescence is not in absolute accordance with the laws of 
natural philosophy. The first thing to be done is to induce the 
“ Aisthetics ” to abandon the impression that Utilitarians are 
the foes of art. Such an impression must, we should fancy, 
be given up by one who* s John Stuart Mill’s inaugural 
address at St. Andrew’s, where the chief Utilitarian shows a 
love for and appreciation of art which even an English devotee 
of Gautier need not wholly despise. Discontent with the 
present is said to be one of the elements of politics, pos- 
sibly it plays as important a part in art ; in each case, at least 
it appears to be equally seductive. 

ut, as a rule, those who set about improving the artistic 
taste of the world do not always begin in the happiest manner. 


Mankind is no more made upon a settled plan with regard to, 


say, the decoration of his dwelling, which is perhaps the most 
prominent phase of modern art-improvement, than he is with 
regard to food. What one will eat, drink, and be merry over 
the other will find to disagree with his internal economy; s0, 
if a cultured clique inform the world that its only hope of 
salvation lies in certain effects of colour, in some particular 
expression of ceramic art, or in the exports of some favoured 
Oriental country grafted upon the revival of some dead and 
gone century, it may at first agree, but it is sure to break 
loose at last. Our art-teachers are occasionally somewhat 
illiberal, and are a little inclined to tell a recalcitrant 
disciple that he is an idiot if his ideas and theirs 
do not coincide upon the hue of a wall-paper and the height 
ofa dado. Here M. Bonnaffé has the advantage over some 
of our insular instructors. He is tolerant, he does not call 
names, he recognises the fact that people may differ from him 


in opinion and yet remain in full possession of their senses ; 


he is willing to take their objections into account, and, if not 
to admit that he may be wrong, at least to recognise that his 
rectitude is not always as apparent as the sun at noon-day. 
He declines to consider the nineteenth century an empty 
failure, and a man who finds that there is something to be 
said for the Paris Opera House, and has the courage of his 


opinion, cannot be called narrow-minded. M. Bonnaffé. 


deserves quite as much praise for his surprising liberality as 
for the service he ‘has done to art and the delightful books 


he has written- 


ON TREK IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
On Trek in the Transvaal ; or, Over Berg and Veldt in South Africa. 
By Harriet A. Roche. London: Sampson Low and Co. 

Within the last two years there has been, for easily intelligi- 
ble reasons, an extraordinary rush of books on the subject of 
Southern Africa. This must be the sixth or seventh that has 
appeared since the annexation of the Transvaal. Mr. Trollo 
went on an expedition to the South African colonies for the 
express purpose of writing a book about them, andevery body 
wh» has been there seems to consider it a duty to tell all he 
or she knows, not only about our latest acquisition, but about 
all our acquisitions in that quarter of the globe. Mrs. Roche 
is the last writer on the subject, but by no means the least 
interesting. We should not care how many travellers under- 
took the task of enlightening us about new territories if all 
discharged it as pleasantly as Mrs. Roche has done im this 
little volume. She does not pretend to have had any extra- 
ordinary experiences, or to be able to throw any new light on 
the Kafirs, or the Boers, or the difficulties of English settlers, 
and she does not venture on the paths of la haute politique ; 
but she discourses with cheerful sprightliness and practical 
good sense on what she saw and also what she felt, in a 
waggon journey from Pietermaritzburg to Pretoria, and from 
Pretoria to the gold mines in the district of Marabadstadt. 
Her homeward journey seems to have been a very trying one 
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in consequence of her husband’s illness, but she does not 
weary her readers by detailing and lamenting her private 
troubles ; her notes are bright, cheerful, and full of lively 
description to the end. There is nothing for giving a zest to 
a book of travels over comparatively familiar ground like a keen 
sense of the ridiculous; and Mrs. Roche has apparently not 
only the happy knack of taking a humorous view of the dis- 
comforts and gloomy quandaries of travelling ‘on trek,” but 
the art also of so describing them as to make her readers laugh 
with her. So thoroughly does she succeed in carrying her 
readers with her, that we do not weary of the recurrence of 
similar mishaps; but each time the disselboom breaks, or the 
wagon sticks fast in a muddy stream, or a wheel comes off, 
or a blacksmith insists upon taking his own time, we are 
always ready to enjoy the singular variety of incident with 
which such misfortunes happen. 

Mrs. Roche’s picture of the Boers whom she encountered 
on her route is not quite so rose-coloured as Mr. Froude’s. 
The Boer, as Mr. Froude describes him, is a person of 

atriarchal simplicity and dignity, rearing his flocks and 
farts dwelling in his orchard, ruling his household, extending 
hospitality to the stranger with a calm which offers a most 
idyllic contrast to the hot, feverish, coarse existence of immi- 
grants who make haste to be rich by scrambling for gold and 
diamonds. Mr. Froude describes a Dutch village as a pattern 
of neatness and long-established look of repose, and Mr. 

Trollope, toa certain extent, confirms the description. We 
have no doubt that the different views which have been given 
of the Boers are due to the fact that different travellers have 
seen them in different circumstances. The Boers of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal seem to be as unlike 
their compatriots in Cape Colony as if they belonged to a 
different race. It may be our fault in driving them from their 
original settlements in search of fresh fields and pastures, 
but certainly they have developed in their disturbed wan- 
derings qualities the reverse of neatness and cleanliness, if 
Mrs. Roche and other travellers are to be trusted. The 
following is Mrs. Roche’s description of her experiences at a 
Boer hostelry in the Orange State :— 

As we drew up at the “‘ hostelry,’’ cramped, cold, and tired, we counted 
upon rest and food speedily. This was what grected us. The door opened 
at once into a large, mud-floored room, with open rafters to the cciling, 
from which all manner of things were suspended, settles around the room, 
and a long table in the middle. A youth—Dutch really—but to all outward 
appearance a Yankeo lad, or would-be man, of the worst type, lounged upon 
to settle, with a pipe in his mouth, spitting ad libi'um, and with a skill 
worthy of his Yankee prototype. He never rose, uatil pressed to go and 
see if wa could be accommodated, and then ho lazily roused himself. 
** Ycs,”’ he ascertained, ‘‘ the missus could have that room,’’ pointing with 
a thum) to a door on the right; and “‘ he,’’ meaning Mr. G——, that to the 
left. He'd “‘ see if we could have tea.’’ At last a maid, who might have 
been own sister to the “‘ maiden all forlorn”’’ in the story of ‘The House 
that Jack Built,’ brought us some lukewarm, undrawn tea, bad butter, bad 
eggs, and some bread. This unsavoury meal cost us 2s. 6d.ahead. Our 

room was indescribably dirty. The mud floors we had had h‘therto 
had been decently covered, our window-panes clear and bright, woodwork 
polished, and bedding clean. Here, cobwebs obscured the hght—the wia- 
dows can hardly have been opened for months; and as tho three beds had 
probably frequently held double their number of occupants, the concen- 
trated essence of stuffincss is beyond my power of description. 

The party found much more comfort in a hostelry kept by 
an Englishwoman from Gloucestershire. So “ primitive,” in 
the sense of being uncomfortable, are the Boers as Mrs. Roche 
found them that she enters upon a highly philosophical 
explanation of the facts of their domestic life :— 

To understand this quaint people, and how it happens that they diffcr so 
much from the colonists of any other part of the world, it is necessary to 
take an imaginary kerchief, and with it to wipe away from the mind’s 
tablets somewhat more than two centuries of time, and with them all the 
progress othor countries and people have made therein. The Dutch of 
South Africa to-day probably differ very yr as much, not quite, because 
of their national phlegm, from the Dutch of Holland, as tuey do from onr- 

selves. Had an offshoot of our nation planted itself as a community, like 
these old Hollanders did years ago in some far-away land, inaccessible, 

artly because they chose it should be so, receding as othors advanced, 

use they would not be meddled with, and content to do as their fore- 
fat}iers had dono before them ; should not we. Lask you, cut about as sorry 
a figuro as thoy, when the outer world pouncces upon rs at last, and has its 
faugh at our antediluvian ways? ‘Their very mode of living, that veritable 
living in tents, accounts for much of all this. When a wagon has formed your 
home for weeks, nay months, and even years in some cascs, would not even 
a one-roomed house seem spacious quarters? If you have not sat upon 

a chair for all this time, why necd you be asiamed to sqrat? Habit be- 

comes second nature, as we all know. Another habit of thcso good folks 

may even have its excuse. In their journeyings on and on, seemingly with- 
out aim, but really in search of “ pastur's new," wator at times is a rare 
commodity, and has to be husbandod wit: care, Tho barrel stung under 


the wagon is liable to emptiness. A Dutch family wagon is usually packed 
full as any bechive, with human bipeds of all alien and ages, adie 

of unwashedness. Where bucketsful would not cleanse what could 
a thimbleful do? Hence the faith put in the half-filled pudding-basin and 
the tiny — a means of purification. The economy of it recommends. 
itself to the Dutch mind, whilst to the Dutch body it is all-sufficient, 
Again, may we not find another excuse for this flaw in these our brothers; © 
The old Dutch Bible ers the sole literature they need. They take the 
simple words, each and all in their barest and most literal sense, without . 
the aid of commentator or note. Frequent mention they find of the old 
custom of washing the hands, face, and feet as a ceremonial more than for 
any other purpose, s0, they azgue possibly—at least, I fancy it would be 
like them to do so—that if that sufficed then, why wash more now? .- 


Mrs. Roche does not venture to touch on any such deep 
question as our general policy towards the Kafirs. But she’ 
says that, “ disregarding the advice of her friends: as to the. 
only possible way of dealing with servants in South Africa, 
and treating them civilly and kindly, she found no reason te 
complain of their want of promptitude.” She admits, how. | 
ever, to having tried the effect of a box on the ear upon her: 
Kafir boy Boxer, and to having found it so efficacious in re. 
storing him to staid and subdued demeanour, that she fro- 
quently repeated the discipline. But she was too much amused 
by the boy’s pranks to be a stern mistress. “ Set Boxer down,” 
she says, “in a London thoroughfare, with a white skin 
instead of a black one, and with a knowledge of the ‘ patter’ 
needful for his enrolement in the band, and none of our street 
gamins could hold a candle to him for capers and antics,’ 
for mimicry or for repartee, for cajolery or for impudence.” 
She gives a comical account of a scullery operation by one of 
these boys which she was privileged to witness :— 


To wash is to “Soola,”’ spelling all hap-hazard. Shall I tell you how 
Boxer’s successor (a small edition of him, and a better, by-the-by, in spite 
of my little story) once “‘Soola-ed”’ a frying-pan? I peeped eae a 
crack in the door, and thus was I served out for my pains. ‘‘ Oomfan’”’ 
ony se: | boy or youth) first of all clicked with delight at spying some 

y leavings. These he chased round and round with his finger, licking 
it again and again as it arrived at the starting-point, until no grease was to, 
be seen. There might be a vestige left, however, thought the lad, and ‘‘ Oh! 
how nice for my wool.’ Upside down went the pan, hat fashion, on his 
pate which he whirled like a mop therein, until I expected to see him drop 
from giddiness. He did nothing of the kind, and although to his mind no 
further cleansing was needed, yet, just a finishing touch with the tail of his 
shirt might give it a shine, and that should not be denied it. With a part- 
ing sigh of regret, Oomfan hung the pan upon the nail appropriated to its 
use ; where the ants soon swarmed over it in myriads, nail y believing that 
it was a feast spread for them. 


Whatever may be said of the morality of the Kafirs, thero 
is one respect in which they have the advantage over civilised 
men, the marvellous rapidity with which they recover from 
wounds and bruises. It is astonishing, Mrs. Roche says, 
how guickly a Kafir gets over any injury, and how unflinch- 
ingly he bears any surgical operation when he knows it is for 
his good. She gives the following instanecs :-— 


I was told, in Maritzburg, of one whose head had been crushed by the 
falling of stone in some quarry. ‘Tho bone was cut away and a silver plata. 
putin. (‘‘ The beggar will run away with it if I don’t keep my eye upor 
him,’’ said the doctor who operated upon him.) He walked off after al 
was over, and was well ina mouth. Much of this may be attributed to the. 
simple diet and habits of the native of South Africa. Nothing but mealy. 
meal porridge from year’s end to ycar’s end. Mcat he so rarely tastes 
that it almost intoxicates, so potent a food does it become when thus seldom 
eaten, and then with such avidity and in such incredibly large quantities. 
that the rcsult is hardly to be wondered at. This meal, from the Indian 
corn ground, must have great life-restoring properties when men of sucl 
calibre as this “‘ noble savage ’’ are sonellled into manhood by it. 

Our driver told me how he had once cured a Kafir from a venomous 
snake-bits, which but for his presence of mind would have cost the man his 
life in half an hour. ‘“‘I just whipped out my knife and cut open the 
place, put in some gunpowder from my flask, call set it alight. Puff! whiff 
it went, and then I knew, if I could get enough brandy to make him stupid- 
and go to sleep, he’d be noae the worse.”” The mischance occurring at one 
of the stopping-places where the horses of the vehiclo he was driving were 
changed, he was able to procure the remedy. The man became stupid, did 
te for mae and men hie tura came next day to take his share of tho 

m work he was “ ere,’’ aldeis somow i impi z 
ceptibly upon the convalescent leg. nat WE, ane Cae 


The reader of Mrs. Roche’s little book may pick up many 


scraps of curious information, and it is brightly and freshly 
written from beginning to end. 





en ee 


THE MAGAZINES. 

The Portnishily Review, always solid and often brilliant, 
every now and then surpasses itself with a pre-cminently 
good number. The present number is one of these, contain- 
ing articles by Mr. G. H. Lewes, Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. W. P. 
Greg, Mr. Richard Garnett, Mr. Edward J enkins, Mr. George 
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Saintsbury, Mr. James Bryce, and the anonymous author of 
“The Political Adventures of Lord Benponia 1,” any one of, 
ae is good enough to yield a satisfactory oan for the 

nditure of -a-crown. The third icvtalenias of the 
re ventures of Lord Beaconsfield is naturally somewhat heavier 
than the two previous, because it deals with — second period, 


from 1837 to 1852, when he had sown his wild oats and 
entered the steady pursuit of his Parliamen ambi- 
tion. Still there are many happy and not a few hits in 


_it. Speakin = the som teioeeate general, the writer says :-—‘ Lord 


Beaconsfiel oe the livery of Peel; he then, 
wah: sibbone - a iis and. tabor -in his mouth, 
masqueraded as a voniiés swain, dancing with his Young 
England .companions round a maypole; and finally, in 
squire, smacked 
his hunting whip against his thigh, denouncing the villany of 
the traitor Peel, who had deceived him and other simple- 
minded gentlemen into a belief that he was a Protectionist, 
and a friend of the land and af the corn laws, when he was 
nothing but a manufacturer and free-trader. Lord Beacons- 
field’s rapid change of costume and character resemble those 
of the elder and younger Mathews in some of their startling 
transformations.” The satirist is fiercer in tone when, speak- 
ing again of Mr. Disraeli’s relations with Sir Robert Peel, he 


- says :—“ For a time he was the wmbra of the Prime Minister. 


Soon the fervent blessings of the mendicant are exchanged 
for doubtful and angry looks, and afterwards for threats and 
imprecations.” 


Mr. Grant Duff’s paper in the Fortnightly on Emilio Cas- 

telar presents that remarkable man in a light which will sur- 
prise many who have heard of him only as a demagogue who 
made an abortive attempt to establish a dictatorship over the 
seething factions of Spanish politics. Mr. Grant Duff ad- 
mits that a recently published English translation of Cas- 
telar’s essay on Byron and other fragments do not give a 
very favourable idea of his powers. But the impression 
which we should form of the man from these translations is, 
he says, totally wrong. Mr. Grant Duff does not say in so 
many words that he believes Castelar to be the greatest of 
living orators, but he speaks of “ the rushing splendour of 
his rhetoric” with an enthusiasm which seems to show that 
such is his opinion, and, though he would not advise any one 
to try the experiment of reading any great amount of Castelar 
in English, he translates passages of overwhelming eloquence 
which dispose the reader to share his enthusiam. The sketch 
which Mr. Grant Duff gives of his career and his opinions is 
all the more worth reading that the distinguished Spaniard 
is expected to visit England in the course of the present year. 
He says, truly, that the spirit of Castelar’s republicanism, and 
his “ mortal enmity” to kings, aristocracies, and priests, is 
so different from what people generally associate with such 
“extreme views” “as almost to make the end of an old and 
the commencement of a new epoch.” Castelar is not a rag- 
ing iconoclast, a burning wholesale ‘denunciator, but “is dis- 
tinguished from the old-fashioned democrat by his perfect 
fairness to the past.” He “allows to the fullest extent all 
that reasonable persons can claim for kings and aristocracies 
and priests in the past, and meets paneygrics upon them by 
saying, ‘ This is all true enough, but— 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

In his most powerful denunciations of the connexion be- 
tween Church and State occur such passages as the follow- 
ing :— 

I, warts of hilosophy, of demo- 
econ et a en tien pane Se eee t eys of Umbria at the 
monastery of Assisi; I have seemed to hear, amongst the sculptures in the 
transept of the Cathedral of Toledo, the Te Deum sung for victory of 
Navas de Tolosa. I have beheld, seated in the gardens of Sallust, on the 
stones of the ruins, in the shade of the cypresses, the sun go < down like a 
consecrated wafer behind the Basilica of et. Peter. I have des:ended into 
the Catacombs, and have touched, in the eae | the stones graven with 


religious symbols by the hand of the martyrs ; I am not capable 
os Snoring. I am at least capable of saiiaiientins and admiring your 


The chief features in the Nineteenth Century are articles by 
Midhat Pasha and Mr. Gladstone. Midhat Pasha, it is un- 
necessary to say, speaks with an intimate knowledge of his 


subject, and makes suggestions for the future administra- 
tion of Bulgaria with all the authority of a statesman 
who was himself a successful administrator of one of the 
‘provinces of the Danube. It is extremely interesting to hear 
what he has to say ; but, in reading his instructive paper, we 
cannot help thinking of the famous wish— 

O wad 

To wie oureded ab Wacreest an 
Midhat Pasha is an unimpeachable authority in explaining 
the principles of Ottoman administration, but is he the best 
judge of the practice? - He is doubtless sincere in speaking 
‘of the earnest efforts of Mussulman reformers, himself 
included, to reform abuses, but outsiders are in the best: posi- 
tion for seeing what has been the extent of their success. 
Words cannot alter facts, and, though Midhat may be literally 
correct in saying that “ the Mussulmans never have oppressed 
the Christians ; if the latter have had to suffer from abuses 
of administration, the Mussulmans themselves shared their 
wrongs, and keenly desired an amelioration in the state of 
things ;” the facts remain that there has been gross and 
scandalous oppression, and that the incompetence of the 
Ottoman administration—incompetence which no reforming 
zeal has had the least influence in diminishing or counteract- 
ing—is responsible for the disorder. Since Mr. Knowles has 
gone to the East for contributors, we would suggest that he 
should follow up Midhat Pasha’s article with an article on 
Ottoman administration and its remedies, by Nubar Pasha, a 
statesman whose experience is hardly less intimate than 
Midhat’s, and who looks at the state of things from a diffe- 
rent point of view. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s proposal in Macmillan’s that John- 
son’s lives of Milton, D aie Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray, 
prefaced by Macaulay’s Life of J ohnson, should be made a sort 
of primer of English Literature, is a happy thought and 
supported by excellent reasons; but is not a pepe of the 
kind . a confession that the history of English literature is 
hardly a subject for schools? Still, it must be admitted that 
such a primer would be infinitely more instructive than the 
dry bundles of facts and dates in common use. Itall C pends 
upon the amount of time that English literature is to receive 
in schools, and the age at which the systematic teaching in 
the a is to begin. Certainly, it would be the reverse of 
harmful to make evcry shoolboy commit these six lives to 
memory. We are glad to see Mr. Arnold standing up for the 
prose style of the vaiahhaniile century. However much we 
may admire the gorgeous periodic style of the seventeenth 
century, in whieh the writer. marches onward driving 
clauses like flocks of geese before him, as Thomas 
Fuller said of Hooker’s prose, there can be little doubt 
that, for all but the poctical uses of prose the style 
coupé, which the Restoration writers introduced from the 
French, has the balance of advantage largely in its mrvar 
It is for the majority that the schoolmaster’s course 
should be arranged; the majority do well to avoid long and 
involved sentences; therefore, the schoolmaster would be 
well cmployed in stamping on his pupils’ minds the rhythm 
of the Johnsonian sentence. Were the matter equally un- 
objectionable with the form, one might advise, as another 
ee schoolmaster’s auxiliary, the works of the Restora- 

tion dramatists, whose influence upon the prose style of the 

country has never been adequately acknowledged. The 
balanced style has always becn in favour on the stage 
from the time of John Lyly downwards, and, though nothing 
is more unsafe than generalisations about the causes of 
so enormous a revolution as the establishment of a new 
literary form, it is at least as plausible a conjecture that 
Dryden transferred the style coupé from the stage to Ltora- 
ture as that the Restoration writers borrowed it from the 
r renck. What Mr. Arnold says about the substance of John- 
son’s Lives, in supporting his proposal, very much needed 
saying in a generation which tends to undervalue the kernel 
of sound sense underlying Johnson’s somewhat sweeping 
eriteclaane. Johnson “ was a t man, and great men are 
always instructive. The more we study him the h’gher will 
be our esteem for the power of his mind, the w:dth of his in- 
terests, the largeness of his knowledge. the freshness, fear- 
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lessness and eens of his judgments. The higher, too, | “ repudiates” the serenade. For the dances of the Portuguese 


will be our esteem for his character.” ae 


There is an unusually rich supply of novels in Belgravia. 
The charming chapters of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new tale, 
‘The Haunted Hotel, a Mystery of Modern Venice,’ are 
welcome to all admirers of his earlier works as giving promise 
of the revival of a power which seemed to have departed from 
him. One cannot, of course, tell with much certainty from a 
few chapters whether ‘The Haunted Hotel’ is likely to be a 
rival to ‘The Woman in White’ and ‘The Dead Secret;’ 
but none of his recent novels have opened so powerfully. Mr. 
James Payn contributes to this number of the magazine an 
interesting short story of constancy and faith rewarded, called 
‘ Patient Kitty.’ The plot thickens in Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Return 
of the Native.’ And there is always more than plot in Mr. 
Hardy’s novels to [reward his readers. One of Mr. Hardy’s 
distinctions is that he can not only weave an interesting 
story but interweave with it passages of thought, not tacked 
on, but vitally connected, which give it weight and solidity. 
In the present instalment, which begins Book IIL., he intro- 
duces his hero in the following suggestive way :— 

In Clym os face could be dimly seen the typical countenance of 
the future. Should there bea classic period to art hereafter, its Phidias 
may produce such faces. The spirit of sufferance, replacing that zest for 
existence which was so intense in early civilisations, must ultimately enter so 
thoroughly into the constitution of the advanced races, that its facial ex- 

ression will become accepted as a new artistic departure. Beauty which 
is beauty for no material reason, but because of its eloquence as an index 
of some chastened spiritual life, must be eeery appreciated as the 
world advances in introspection. People already feel that a man who lives 
without disturbing a curve of feature, or setting a mark of mental concern 
anywhere upon himself, is too far removed from modern perceptiveness to 
bea modern type. Physically beautiful men—the glory of the race when 
it was young—are almost an anachronism now; and we may wonder 
whether, at some time or other, physically beautiful women may not be an 
anachronism likewise. 

It has been said that the capacity to enjoy is at bottom identical with the 
capacity to produce ; and the civilised world’s lack of power to prolong in 
new combinations of art the old special beauties of men and gods would 
imply that its sympathies lie secretly in other directions, despite any tran- 
sient fashion. We have lost the true Hellenic eye, for this requires behind 
it the Hellenic idea of life; and a long line of disillusive centuries has per- 
manently ees that. The solecisms of ancient thought are the grammar 
of modern. hat the Greeks only suspected we know well; what their 
Aischylus re our nursery children feel. That old-fashioned revelling 
in the gen situation grows less and less possible as we uncover the 
cotants of cosmic laws and see the quandary that man is in by their 
operation. 

The lineaments which will get embodied in ideals based upon this modern 
recognition will probably be akin to those of Yeobright. The observer's 
eye was arrested, not by his face as a picture, but by his face as a page ; 
not by what it was, but by what it recorded. His features were attractive 
in the light of symbols, as sounds intrinsically common become attractive 
in fanguage, and as shapes intrinsically simple become interesting in 
writing. 

He was a man of whom something was expected. Beyond this all was 
chaos. That he would be succesful in an original way, or that he would go 
to the dogs in an original way, seemed equally probable. The only absolute 
certainty about him was that he would not stand still in the circumstances 
to which he was born. 

Besides its novels Belgravia contains a minute and ingenious 
speculation about ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ by 

homas Foster. Mr. Foster does not venture to be positive 
as to the way in which Dickens proposed to unravel the 
mystery, but he collects the various clues with singular skill, 
and makes out a strong case for the theory that Mr. Datchery 
was no other than Edwin Drood himself, who had been 
rescued from his entombment by the agency of Durdles and 
the Deputy. Mr. Foster conducts his argument in a manner 

which shows most minute study of the great novelist’s method. 


The “Notes of a Resident in Portugal” in the Cornhill 
contain some fresh and thoughtful observations on the traces 
of Moorish influence in Spain and Portugal. It was from the 
Saracens, the writer argues, that the inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula learnt the custom of the serenade, and the guitar on 
which it is accompanied is a modification of a Saracen instru- 
ment. His positive arguments in favour of this do not amount to 
absolute proof, but he is probably unassailable when he “ defies 
any critic to prove that any such nightly love-song as the true 
Peninsula serenade, so accompanied, was ever poured forth 
under the walls of any lady whatever till the Saracens invaded 
Europe.” The fact that “the serenade has never thriven in 
any land beyond those countries in which the Arabs first 
taught it” might be accounted for by climatic conditions. Our 

climate, for example, to borrow a phrase of Lord Beaconsfield’s. 


try, also, the Cornhill writer claims a Saracen origin, 
e will not have-it that they can have been introduced by 
the Gipsies, who, he says, have nothing distinctive in their 
dancing, but always adopt the national dances wherever they 
may be, generally excelling the natives because they are “ by 
nature lazy and effeminate, and their bodies are not stiffened 
by continuous labour.” The most curious trace of Saracen 
influence in Portugal is to be found, however, in the prison. 
system, which is unlike anything to be seen in any other 
of Europe. Mr. E. W. Gosse contributes to the Cornhill a 
pleasant paper of seventeenth-century gossip concerning 
Captain Dover’s great revival of the Cotswold games, 


The present number of the Contemporary Review is theo. 
logical and ecclesiastical in the greater part of its contents, 
the only exceptions being reviews of ‘Contemporary Life and 
Thought in Italy and in Russia,’ by M. de Gubernatis, and 
«1. §. St. Petersburg,” and a paper by Mr. George Howell, 
in which he answers the question “ Are the working classes 
improvident?” by going minutely into the possibilities of 
saving, and showing that, though there is a large class of 
reckless and intemperate livers, there is a very large and in- 
creasing proportion who make provision out of their poor 
earnings fora rainy day. ‘T.8.’s” paper contains some in. 
terestipg remarks on the peculiarities of the Russian novel. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


The Tropic Seas. A Tale of the Spanish Main. By W. 
Westall. (Samuel Tinsley and Co.)—This is a wonderful 
example of the kind of work which, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, De Quincey classifies as the “ Literature of Power,” 
and to which, as such, he pays due honour. Mr. Westall’s 
“power” is shown in the ease with which he converts not 
merely improbabilities, but even miracles, into matters of 
every-day life, and in the intensity of his lucid colouring. 
The first half of the story tells how the hero, a romantic- 
looking skipper, turned grey at the age of twenty-five; and 
the latter half shows by what extraordinary coincidences he 
and his friends discovered an inexhaustible gold mine in 
Central America. His premature greyness was the result of 
hideous experiences, bearing a close resemblance to those of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ partly also of the trials which 
he underwent before the Phantom lay like a painted ship on a 
painted ocean. He discovered that the captain of the Phantom 
was his long lost uncle, Bertram, whose acquaintance he 
had scarcely time to cultivate, when the latter gave up 
the ghost “ with a wild, startled, and indescribably horror- 
struck expression in his solitary eye.” The uncle died of 
er fever, whose deep tinge, added to the effects of a 

randy-dyed nose, two days’ beard, and red night-cap, must 
have been 7 unpleasant to a spectater. The uncle, in his 
will, divulged to his nephew the secret of the mine, which 
secret he once discovered from a dyingsailor, who in turn had 
learned it from another stray and dying acquaintance whom 
he had met in hospital. But it turned out that the land 
whereon the mine was situated belonged to the father of the 
Venezuelan young lady with whom Skipper Julyan had fallen 
in love. So all three journeyed to the new Eldorado, when 
they discovered that there were other people already on the 
trail. Instead of being angry, however, they went almost 
wild with delight, for they were old acquaintances ; and they 

rew still more wild when, having united their forces, they 

ighted upon another batch of lost relatives in the same mar- 
vellous locality. The tears, rejoicings, embracings, recogni- 
tions, and, above all, the set speeches, with which every one in 
turn commentsupon each startling revelation, are in the best 
be of the most florid dramatists of the Family Herald. For 
what class of readers is this sort of “literature of power” 
intended? It can hardly be for the  scullery-maids, 
and other romantic personages below stairs, for the bind- 
ing and general mechanical finish are rather expensive. 
And it can hardly be for the equally romantic and otherwise 
not unlike personages upstairs, for their deities are Braddon 
and Ouida. The question is a mystery. Another singularity 
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that one may often have noticed in rubbish of this descrip- 
tion is the good quality of the mere literary expression. 
Brains they lack, these lurid romanticists, but as a rule the 
have — for them, at least—an astonishing gift of tongue. it 
we borrow an analogy from a sister art, we may say that the 
effect produced by the choicest work of this sort is not unlike 
what might be produced if Gustave Doré took it into his head to 
paint two-penny pictures for the New Cut, at the rate of 
sixty per hour, with a size-brush, and the loudest reds and 
blues to be had for love or money, 


Sleight of Hand. By Edwin Sachs. (London: The 
Bazaar Office.) —It is curious to see how the literature of 
conjuring is increasing in this country, We have alread 
within the last year and a reviewed at some length 
“ Professor Hoffman’s” work, and also his translation of 
Robert Houdin’s text-book, and we now have to notice. 
another very excellent book on the same subject, containing 
a great deal of original matter, and explaining and describing 
many tricks which are by no means generally known even to 
professional conjurors. There is but one imperfection in 
this book, and that is that in the elementary part the instruc- 
tions are so obscure that we feel sure no beginners would 
ever by their aid be able to perform even the simplest trick. 
However, this imperfection exists only to the extent indicated ; 
any one who can “palm” in two or three ways and “ make 
the pass” ought to be able to learn all the set tricks described 
without the least difficulty. We would not, however, advise 
any one to attempt the trick explained in paragraph (J), p. 18, 
in the way there described, for if he does he will be infallibly 
detected and put to shame by his audience. 


. On Certain Relations between Plants and Insects. A Lec- 
ture. By Sir John Lubbock. (London and Glasgow: W. 
Collins and Co.)—Starting from the familiar question why 
some plants are hairy, some smooth, some stay, Sir John 
Lubbock has here arranged with admirable clearness, and 
packed into small compass, a variety of interesting facts about 
the relations between plants and insects, the services which 
insects render to plants, the contrivances which plants use to 
keep unaccommodating insects at a safe distance, and the 
way in which insects protect themselves from their enemies 
by assuming the colour of plants—-sailing, as it were, under a 
neutral flag. This is a model of a popular scientific lecture, 
and the publisher’s enterprise in issuing it at such a low price, 
clearly printed, and provided with a page of coloured illus- 
tration, deserves to be rewarded by a wide distribution. 


MUSIC. 


—o—- 
H. M.S. PINAFORE. 


“Le meilleur est l’ennemi du bon.” Without “The Sorcerer” 
we should have called Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new 
work at the Opera Comique the cleverest and wittiest piece 
we have seen for many a year. As it is, everything sug- 
gests a comparison between the two works. Author and 
composer are the same, most of the previous singers 
reappear in the new piece, and the general efficiency of 
the performance indicates the same careful and pains- 
taking management. If in the parallel we are about to 

w we assign the place of “ meilleur” to the earlier work 
we wish it to be understood that we do not use that term as 
syDanyeaee with more successful. We believe, indeed, that 
the chances of great popularity are decidedly in favour of the 
good ship Pinafore. The fun is broader, the music more 
popular, the dresses are brighter and prettier, and the story 
is all about ships and sailors, an attraction which no good 
Briton can resist. But intrinsic merit is, of course, a different 
matter. Let us first look at the drama. In “ The Sorcerer” 
the characters are certainly comical to a oom but they 
always remain strongly overdrawn types of reality. The silly 
Guardsman who stumps the country in the cause of humanity 
is by no means an absolute impossibility ; and the amatory 
elderly Vicar might be met with in any country village, 


although the chances are that he would not be able to play the 
flageolet so admirably as Mr. Rutland Barrington used to do. 
But who has ever heard, or could under any circumstances 
imagine, a First Lord of the Admiralty visiting the fleet with 
a whole bevy of tuneful “sisters, cousins, and aunts” and 
singing ballads to the sailors in this fashion — 
** When I was a lad I served a term 
As office boy to an Atto ’s firm. 
I cleaned the windows and I swept the floor, 


And I polished up the handle of the big front door. 


i petanet up that handle so carefullee 


t now I am the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee! 
Cuorvs.—He polished, &c.’* 

This is not only impossible, but not even the caricature, 
however distorted, of any possibility. And in the same mea- 
sure as Mr. Gilbert abandons truth, he is compelled to rely 
more and more upon whimsical turns of word and action. 
He is, to use a well-worn distinction, which admirably illus- 
trates the difference, as witty as ever, but he no longer pos- 
sesses the higher quality of humour. | 

Of Mr. Sullivan’s setting we can conscientiously say that it 
does full justice tothe subject so far as that subject will permit. 
There are in it many admirable points of subdued humour 
which never take the form of screaming farce, and are all 
the more effective for that reason. That Mr. Sullivan is an 
accomplished musician and a tuneful composer is generally 
known, and, if it were not, the finale of the first act and 
several charming airs and concerted pieces in this opera would 


prove the fact. We have indeed no doubt, as we said before, 


that to the popular ear there are more “catching” tunes in 
this work than in the “ Sorcerer.” But there is nothing to be 


compared with the admirable overture of the former work, or, 
with the pete bit of eighteenth century music to which 
ga ) 


the Lady zure is wooed and won. ; 
We must close our parallel as we come to speak of the per- 
formance. Mr. Rutland Barrington was an excellent Dr. 
Daly ; but he is as excellent and almost as unctuous as 
Captain Corcoran. Mr. Grossmith’s Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Porter, K.C.B., First Lord of the Admiralty, is oe good, 
and the admirers of Miss Everard’s Pewopener will be glad to 
renew their acquaintance with that lady in the character of 
Little Buttercup. Mr. R. Temple’s Dick Teadeve also deserves 
favourable mention. The two new comers of the cast Mr. 
Power (Ralph Rackstraw) and Miss E. Howson (Josephine) 
are decided improvements upon their predecessors. Miss 
Howson is a ful actress, and her soprano voice is as 
sympathetic as it is bright. A little more training will make 
an accomplished singer of this lady. , 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


Cee jee ee 


The art of transmitting sound and speech is making rapid 
advances. The last instrument that has been brought out for this 
purpose is called, barbarously enough, the ‘‘ microphone.” It is 
used as the transmitting instrument, an ordinary Bell’s tele- 
phone being used at the receiving end. It is said that by the use 
of this instrument the footsteps of a fly enclosed in a box and 
placed on the stand of the apparatus can be distinctly heard, and 
that the voice is transmitted even when the speaker is many 
yards from the microphone. Its construction is very simple. 
It consists of a piece of board as a stand supporting another 
piece of board in an upright position; to this are fixed at right 
angles two pieces of carbon, one vertically above the other ; these 
support another piece vertically between them. The carbon is 
prepared by being heated white hot and then plunged into 
mercury, by which means it is impregnated with that metal. 
Microphone and telephone are in circuit with a small battery. 
Although the apparatus is so simple, its modus operandi is very 
obscure. Should it be found to transmit speech articulately, 
there is no doubt but that the instrument will be of considerable 
practical value. It is the invention of Professor D. E. Hughes, 


The continued thefts of books from the Library of the British 
Museum prove. foronething, that a most undesirable class of per- 
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sons succeeds in gaining admission to the Reading Room. But 
it may be doubted whether the practice of abstracting books is 
altogether confined to persons of generally depraved characters. 
The elder Disraeli, in his curiosities of Literature, gives a chapter 
upon the subject which goes far to prove that Biblomaniacs of 
undoubted wealth, position, and respectability are liable 
to be attacked by the disease which we now know as klepto- 
mania, and when so afflicted the temptation to purloin, or 
“convey the wise it call,” the coveted volumes becomes 
uncontrollable. As however, whether the books are taken 
from the Museum by common thieves, or by virtuous per- 
sons in a moment of weakness, the loss to the public is 
the same, it is time that steps should be taken to put a stop to 
the evil. It is easy to understand that books might be abstracted 
from the shelves which surround the reading room itself to which 
the readers have access, without much chance of discovery, but it 
should surely be possible to devise a system which would ensure 
the return of the more valuable works which are distributed by 
the assistants. Furthermore, the list of readers should be weeded, 
and stricter regulations as to the issue of tickets enforced. It is 
absurd to say that, as the library belongs to the nation, it is im- 
possible to impose restrictions as to its use. Restrictions are 
actually in existence, and thus the principle is admitted, and if 
it were not, the sooner it is done the better for the nation and for 
students generally. The difficulty seems to be to fix the respon- 
sibility upon any particular person or persons. 

The College for Men and Women in Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, which has done such good work for many years in offering 
to men and women occupied during the day an opportunity for 
higher education than they could otherwise obtain, is at present 
passing through a crisis. The lease of the house it now occupies 
expires next March, and can only be renewed at an increased 
rent. In order to maintain the continuance of work, therefore, 
it is necessary that there should be an addition to the yearly sub- 
scribers and a guarantee against any deficit. The additional 
amount that would be required for this purpose would be about 


£150 ayear. It is to be hoped that the appeal of the College 


will not remain unanswered. 


Even in the Colonies the Sunday question is exciting attention. 

By a large majority the Legislature of New South Wales has de- 
cided to open all its museums and public institutions on the 
Lord’s Day. On the other hand, the Sabbatarians of England 
are gathering themselves together, and there has been a great 
meeting at Glasgow of the members of the Working Man’s 
Sabbath Protection Association and of the Sabbath Alliance Asso- 
ciation of Scotland. The chair was taken by Mr. James Campbell, 
of Tillichewan, whose opinions were delivered by him more in 
sorrow than in anger, his view evidently being that Sunday ob- 
servance is the keystone of our national life. To him suc- 
ceeded Mr. Macintosh, who delivered himself of a wordy 
harangue, entering with some minuteness of detail into the 
history of the Puritans and the Covenanters. Mr. William Kidston, 
who followed and moved the annual report, expressed his con- 
viction that those who disseminated sceptical opinions through- 
out the country do not like to come forward in their naked un- 
belief, but wish to undermine those two bulwarks of faith, the 
Sabbath and the pulpit. After this resolutions were passed, 
deploring the growing desecration of the Sabbath in different 
parts of Scotland, and a certain Mr. Dodds, of Dunbar, got up 
and said that, if there were such a thing as Puritanical cant, 
there was also the cant of latitudinarianism and infidelity. Lord 
Kintore pursued the discussion in a judicious manner, and the 
meeting closed with a letter from Lord Shaftesbury, in which, 
referring toa recent speaker on the Sunday question, he was 
pleased to observe that on one side there stooda ‘ really good- 
natured individual, and on the other all the thinking people of 
Great Britain.” If Lord Shaftesbury likes to reckon up the 
unthinking people, he will have his work ready for his hands. 
In Birmingham already museums and galleries are open on Sun- 
days. In other large towns the same result is either effected, or 
likely soon to be completed. Day by day, indeed, the movement 
gathers strength, and before long Sunday will be, as it ought to 
be, a national holiday, not a day of peranc: and mortification. 
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Somewhat too much has been made of Mr. Roebuck’s indig. 
nation at being turned out of his seat. It is always, of course, 
unpleasant for a member who, by prescription and courtesy, has 
acquired a right to a particular seat to find it occupied; and 
insult, as Mr. Weller would say, is added to injury when the 
seat is appropriated on purpose and with malice aforethought. 
Mr. Roebuck, however, is not altogether the person to complain 
of this particular breach of courtesy. When a member of the 
House of Commons so far forgets all ordinary rules of courtesy 
as to denounce the members of his own party for “ dishonesty,” 
he must not be surprised if but scant courtesy is shown him. Mr, 
Roebuck’s eccentricities are notorious, and he has, of course, a 
right to his own opinions. At the same time, when a prominent 
member of the House of Commons goes out of his way to insult 
his own party, he must not expect that consideration which 
might possibly have been extended to him had his public career 
been somewhat more consistent. 


A new secret society is said to have arisen in the United States, 
which bids fair to rival the now almost moribund “ Molly 
Maguires” in numbers, if not in importance. It is called the 
“ Knights of Labour,” andis said to number some 200,000 men, 
chiefly foreigners, in Pennsylvania. Its principles appear to he 
a sort of communism; its practice will, we should fancy, after 
the recent summary treatment of the “ Molly Maguires,’’ be 
carefully kept within the letter of the law, for some little time 
at least. , 


An ocean steamer arrived at Queenstown, from New York, the 
other day, just at the time when the anticipation of war between 
England and Russia was at its highest. Among the passengers 
were several Americans, and two English officers, who had been 
on a tour in the United States. The moment the pilot came on 
board, he was surrounded by the American passengers, eager for 
the latest news and the latest newspaper, wild with excitement 
about the war prospects. About a quarter of an hour later one 
of the English officers ‘casually inquired of one of these Ameri- 
cans if the pilot had brought any news. “ That,’’ said this 
American, when he narrated the story, “‘is a type of English 
coolness. The future of these two men most probably depended 
on the news from England, and they were as composedly in. 
different as if the idea of England and war had never been 
associated.” 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the eminent American 
preacher, scholar, soldier, and novelist, is at present on this 
side of the Atlantic. He has been staying for a short time in 
London, and is now attending Victor Hugo’s literary congress 
at Paris. Every one who is acquainted with the history of the 
late Civil war in America will remember the distinguished part 
Colonel Higginson played in it, and the manner in which he led 
the black regiment, which he had himself raised and drilled, inte 
the thick of more than one desperate battle. Colonel Higginson 
was a Unitarian Minister, and gave up the pulpit for the camp 
when the war broke out. His ‘ Atlantic Essays’ are well known 
on this side of the ocean. 


Strong as the Australian Eleven was known to be, it was cer- 
tainly not anticipated that it would be able to inflict such an 
unqualified defeat upon a picked eleven of the Marylebone Club 
as it did on Monday last at Lord’s. In their opening match 
against Nottingham the strangers had not performed brilliantly, 
and, though it was obvious that they would improve as time 
went on, the public were not prepared for such a sudden display 
of strength. Not that the Australian team made long scores; 
in fact, it was pre-eminently a bowler’s day, and, judging by the 
results of the first innings at least, the deliveries of Shaw and 
Morley were nearly as effective if not quite so sensational as 
those of Spofforth and Boyle, whilst there was little fault to be 
found with the fielding upon either side. Upon neither side did 
the best batsmen contribute much to the score, and, as far as the 
early termination of the match in favour of the visitors pet: 
mitted, the bowlers had the best of it. The small number of 
runs against which the former had to go in to win cut short the 
efforts of the English bowlers. The fact that, in the seconé 
innings of Marylebone, the Australians eclipsed their previons 
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England out for nineteen runs, seems to dispose of any sugges- 
tions of fluking on the part of the visitors winning this remark- 
able match. 


Many reasons have been advanced to account for the unexpected 


termination of the match. It is assumed that the Australians 
were peculiarly favoured by fortune in the wicket which had been 
selected, that the state of the ground suited them, and this 
regardless of the fact that we have often been told that they are 
seen at their best on a very lively ground. It is also suggested 
that there 18 something novel and peculiar in their bowling, which 
makes it utterly unlike anything our English batsmen have had 
as yet to encounter. There may be more or less of truth in any 
or all of these reasons, but we suspect that the proverbial uncer- 
tainty of cricket supplies svfficient excuse for the defeat of 
the Marylebone Club. Cricketing records contain many in- 
stances of similar unaccountable collapses. A powerful eleven 
has been disposed of at something less than a run per man if we 
remember right, and a fairly good one succumbed on one occa- 
sion without scoring at all. We ourselves remember a good 
average eleven, with a professional bowler, being completely 
routed by a school eleven over which an easy victory had been 
anticipated, the boys scoring between four and five hundred runs, 
to some five and twenty made by their visitors. There is no 
doubt, in fact, that the Australian team is a very strong one, 
and particularly in the bowling and fielding departments, but we 
should prefer to see a few more of their performances by which 
to average their powers before admitting that they have stolen a 
march upon the cricketers of this country, or, on the other hand, 
determining that their recent victory was altogether due to the 
chapter of accidents. 


Torture by thumb-screw was revived in Leipsig the other day, 
** for this occasion only.” In a museum there a specimen of the 
old instrument of torture is preserved. A friend of one of the 
officials was looking at it, and observed, jesting, that the men of old 
must have been but feeble to have given way so readily under 
torture, adding, boastingly, that he was sure he could bear it well 
enough. His friend immediately proposed a wager on the trial, 
the boaster agreed, the thumb-screws were brought out, fitted on 
and twisted two or three turns. It is said that the humiliation 
of Bessus, or of Mark Twain’s bully ‘‘ Arkansas,” wasa joke 
compared with the result of the experiment. 


One of the most curious and least admirable articles which 
The Times in its decrepitude has produced was that which ap- 
peared on Thursday last upon the Mario Testimonial Fund. We 
could not point out all its remarkable qualities without occupying 
a space equal to that of the article itself, but one or two we can 
do justice to. The Times, as we all know from repeated proofs 
of the fact, is a great linguist. Sucu an accomplishment must 
not be hidden, and, therefore, in the length of a column-and-a- 
scrap we get these rare foreign phrases, ancient and modern— 
Debut, vow et preterea nihil, vis motriz, hors ligne, finale, 
lazzi, nachtigall, and verve. We are lost in wonder at this 
display of learning, and feel as Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
did when he exclaimed, after hearing Viola’s eloquence, 
‘‘Odours, pregnant and vouchsafed; Ill get ’em all three 
all ready!’ But we are less inclined to “‘ get ready” 
the art of writing such a sentence as this: ‘‘ Here, in 
the feigned drunkenness of the Count, he proved that in such 
a situation he could be a gentleman without indulging in tricks, 
or, as the Italians express it, lazzi, to which, in any circumstances, 
no gentleman would condescend.” In other words, he proved 
that he could be a gentleman without showing that he was not 
one. This is the rankest nonsense which even The Times has yet 
produced, 

Calmann Levy has just issued a very interesting and curious 
supplement to Victor Hugo’s ‘Histoire d’un Crime.’ It con- 
sists of a collection of autographs in fac simile of almost all the 
persons who played any important part in the drama of the coup 
@état, with portraits of many of the actors, all carefully prepared 
by M. Etienne Charavag, and arranged to go into the proper 
places in M. Hugo’s work. Here we find autographs of Thiers. 


~ performance by getting one of the most powerful elevens in 


of the various representatives of Louis Napoleon, strangely diffi- 
cult to read, of Victor Hugo, and, amongst the most curious, 
Alexander Dumas’ letter to Bocage warning him of Hugo’s 
danger. Perhaps the most interesting of the portraits is that of 
De Morny, for it lends additional force to Victor Hugo’s scathing 
invective to have the physical appearance of the man thus brought 
before the reader. 


The story goes in Paris that the Prince of Wales, on being in- 
formed by a Parisian politician that his friendly reception of M. 
Gambetta created a good deal of talk, replied benignly, ‘‘ Oh, it 
is all part of the Exhibition!” 

There have been many conjectures as to the authorship of * The 
Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield” in the Fortnightly 
Review. It is, at least, all but certain that the papers were not 
written by the gentleman to whom they have been definitely 
attributed. We would hazard the conjecture that the writer is 
either Mr. Leslie Stephen or Mr. Frank Hill, or Mr. John Morley, 
or Mr. Chamberlain, or—Lord Beaconsfield... What a day it will 
be when the complete autobiography is given to the world! 


Mr. O’Connor has some reason to complain of the comparative 
obscurity with which his labours have been visited in his elabo- 
rate book, ‘ Benjamin Disraeli,a Biography,’ a quarry from which 
subsequent labourers have ‘‘ conveyed”’ many valuable facts with- 
out adequate acknowledgment. But he has himself partly to 
blame, forhis denunciation of the extraordinary moral obliquities 
which he searched out with such admirable diligence was too 
monotonous in its fierceness. 


The letter ‘‘H” has been making a sensation in the correspon- 
dence columns of the newspapers since we published a “‘ historical 
speculation” on the subject the other week, owing to the 
accident of an impostor having been described as having red 
hair, an Izish accent, and being uncertain in his h’s. One im- 
portant contribution to the discussion is the opinion of ‘‘ Gentle- 
man Jones,” the elocutionist, which, according to a correspondent 
of the Daily News, was that ‘‘the onslaught on the letters ‘h,’ 
‘y,’ and ‘w’ to the eastward of Temple Bar dates from the arrival 
in the Spitalfields of the continental silk weavers.” But other 
learned correspondents have pointed out that the Elizabethan dra- 
matists, long before the irruption of the silk weavers, used to 
quiz travellers for taking similar liberties with the written letter. 
All conjectures point to the foreign origin of the dropping of the 
aspirate. We hazarded the conjecture that the practice had a 
much more august origin than the invasion of the Spitalfields 
weavers ; in fact, that it came over with the Conqueror. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, the American humourist, author 
of ‘My Summer in a Garden,’ is said to be the only philo-Turk 
in the United States. Somebody ought to get up a correspondence 
between him and Mr. Freeman. 

Meissonier’s long talked-of picture of M. Thiers will, it is said, 
represent the great statesman lying on his bed, after death, in 
the background, while the artist will be depicted prominently in 
the front of the painting sketching the dead body. Some say that 
the work will only be finished for the next generation, others that 
it will never be finished at all. 


Stevens’s model for the Wellington Monument is being set up 
in the South Kensington Museum. 


Mr. Tegg’s new work, entitled ‘Posts, Telegrams, and the 
Telephone,’ will shortly be published by Messrs. William Tegg 
and Co. 

An examination of Canon Farrar’s ‘Eternal Hope’ is in the 
press, and will shortly be issued. We believe it will contain 
some singular facts connected with the book. It will be published 
by Messrs. Kerby and Endean. 


William Collins, Sons, and Co. have just added to their series 
of English Classics for Schools and Colleges ‘ Bacon’s Essays, 
with Introduction and Notes,’ by the Rev. H. Lewis, and Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ King John,’ by Rev. F. G. Fleay, M.A., author of the 
‘Shakespeare Manual.’ 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam, of New York, have just published a 
revised edition of Tuckerman’s ‘ Greeks of To-day.’ 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


— Elizabeth M.—The Fair Maid of Taunton. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley and 

2 6s. 

Ball, Walter W. R., M.A.—The Students’ Guide to the Bar. (Crown 8vo, pp. 62.) 
Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. 


Barnes, W., B.D.—An Outline of English Speech-craft. (Crown 8vo, pp. $2.) C. 


Kogan Paul and Co. 
Bennett, Georgo L., M.A.—First Latin Writer. (Small 8vo, pp. 212.) Rivington 
and Co. 
Perth on ym Other Poems.—By Meta Orred. (Fcap 8vo, pp. 257.) Smith, Elder, 
ani Co. 


Bevan, G. Phillips. F.G.S.—Tourists’ Gvide to the North and East Ridings of 


Yorkshire. (Fcap 8vo, pp. 140.) E. Stanford. 

Bewicke, A.E.N.—Margery Travers. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Hurst and Blackett. 
Sle, 6d. ‘ : 

Black, Robert.—Love or Lucre. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) R. Bentley and Son. 
Sls. 6d, 

Blakely, E.T., F.S.S.—A Handy Dictionary of Commercial Information. (Small 

évo, pp. 485.) Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 4s. 6d. 

Burchhardt, Jacob.—The Renaissance in Italy. Translated by S.G.S. Middlemore. 
Ia 2 vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 397, 383.) C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Cox, J. C.--Tourist’s Guide to Derbyshire. (Feap 8vo, pp. 131). E. Stanford. 

Fawcett, Prof.—Free Trade and Protection. (Demy 8vo, pp. 173). Macmillan and Co. 

Forrest-Grant, Mrs.—Riversdale Court. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley and 
Co. 3ls. 6d. 

Gadesden, Ellen.—Unto which She was not Born. (Crown 8vo.) S. Tinsley and 
Co. 7s. 6d. 








PARIS EXHIBITION. 
initia 
THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosgue of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 








Terms oF SuBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1 103. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time. 


The EDITOR cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 


THE EXAMINER. 
AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,609, MAY 25, 1&78. 


Notes and Comments. 


Re 





[ MEERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid up and Invested, £700,000... 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 


Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, \ 
IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 80, 
ee Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand, 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and —— allowed 





on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec. 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
end sold, and adv2a-es made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 fo 2. On Mondays 
the Bankis open until9 p.m. - 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





ed UDSON’S DYES. 
In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price 8 ENCE per bottle. 


UDSON’S DYES. 


Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes 
Sold by Chemists. 





UDSON’S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age; $s. per bottle, 


“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 
beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 





Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


£LIO —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
2 


per post, One of 





BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Tho Delate. Count Schouvaloff’s Return. Prince Bismarck and Socialism. } Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 


The Voltaire Centennial. The Sanctity of the Sabbath. Railway Traffic. 
The Last Libel. British Artisans and the Paris Exhibition, 
Clubs for Ladies. Yoke-Fellows. 


Mr. Browning's New Poems. Carthage and the Carthaginians. 


Halleck'’s International Law. Social Well-Being. An Inland Voyage 
In the Trenches. Sophie Crewe. 
Minor Notices. Art. Music. Variorum Notes, 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 


oo 


ALTERATION OF DATE OF FESTIVAL. 


PEDTERS' PENSION, ALMSHOUSE, AND ORPHAN 
ASYLUM CORPORATION. 
The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be held on THURSDAY, the 27th of 
June, at the FREEMASON’S TAVERN, under the presidency of 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, 


J. 5. HODSON, Secretary. 





Gray's Inn Chambers, 
20, High Holborn, W.C. 





VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 


Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, Indi i 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Mavigation Coote 
Cespa‘ch their Steamers fron) Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, ever Thursda 
oon vemee every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails every 

onday. : 


Oices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


tight, and dust-tight. 
65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. HH. TFTONZBS, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
.., Unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rend 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strength and durability, are insured, useless bulk 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. - In the administration 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process. 


: TESTIMONIAL. 
os My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention | 
splayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Ma be 











Y | Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless I 


tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8.G HUTCHINS, 


“G, H. Jones, Esq.” * By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queet. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 
FURNISH YOUR 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
HOUSE 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 








A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) post free. 


THE CABINET TURKISH BATH. 


A GENUINE LUXURY AND HEALTH PRESERVER. PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION, 
INVALUABLE TO PERSONS OF SEDENTARY HABITS. 


B=XETRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 

“T bought a Portable Cabinet Turkish Bath in the month of July last. I have used it about three times per week since, 
and find it answers very well; is comfortable, and has the advantage over the ordinary Turkish Bath that the head is out 
of the heat. I have derived great benefit from it. It is portable and light. I have used it with the greatest success. I 
shall be delighted to recommend your bath.” His Grace the Duke of Bravrort. 


* I offer you this report of your Portable Turkish Bath. I take it in my bed room with a fire to dress by. There is no 
smell, and no distress of breathing, or any discomfort whatever. It is most refreshing after hard riding for hours, and I 
think it conducive to good digestion and good nerve. I strongly recommend it to ne or eg friends. I iw it three 
times a week, and no man can be in better spirits.” Rev. G. W. Purrrs, M.A., Bosworth Rectory, Rugby. 

** T shall have no hesitation in recommending your Bath, having found it most convenient and efficient, generating plenty 
of hot air ina short time. It fully verifies in action what you state eae 

Rey. C. J. F. Tayior, B.A., 6, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. 


Captain Maciean, A.D.C., Head Quarters, Aldershot, 
PRICE FROM FOUR GUINEAS. 


MESSRS. HLILIS AND Co, 


42, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 








** T am glad to say the Bath is quite satisfactory.” 





’ Bis. Gd., 42s, and 62s, 6d, 


(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE.) 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wn 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, ats., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Metal,65s.; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Mederator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 


“ CLEANLINESS.” 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 


@ Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and ls. Boxes. 

Ask for 
W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WV HE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 


LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVEN TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the , while the requisite resistin 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting wi 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by , on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and Sls, 6d. ; free. Double ditto, 


weet 3; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s, and 52s, 6d.; 
pos ree, 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Waite, Post Office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT. 


FALASTic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI. |! 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 







THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 

STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, 

BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
6 BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 486 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 

(CATALOGUES FREE.) 





E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

®@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole weer: of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, S.E, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are aoa requested to observe that each bottle pre. 
pared by E, LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


R Y’S CARACAS Coco A— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr. 





‘RR Y’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


‘Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.’’—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. - 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J, 8. FRY & SONS. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Never at 


Fault.—In all irritations of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and scrofuloua 
enlargements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment pomente a ready and easy means 
of cure, which never disappoints the most favourable expectations. It manifests a 

uliar power in rest: inflammation Somoving stagaation cooling the heated 
lood, and checking all acrimonious or unhealthy discharges. Whilst thus 
the Pills are no less remarkable for their power in improving the 


-econdition and habit of body, which renders the cures complete permanent. 


Under the eral influence of these potent remedies, the puny infant becomes the 
robust child; the pale and ers piatea segain colour and rotundity ; and the dyspeptio 
eats freely, without fear, 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





[HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 

NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This valuable aid to 

medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 

a aricing from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 
wh as 


LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 

xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anyt ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
-estion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 

ches—Nervonus Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trewmbling of the 
Hands and Linbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 


* T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and recard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerfrl invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them, 

‘* CHARLES Lococx, M.D.’’ 


In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, ii applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the then Lecomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEB!IG SYSLEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the bl with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel all impurities, infuse 
new li‘e, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly supersecing the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at le. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22e., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same — There is a considerable saving in buying 
the larger quanti ies, and they can forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use. 


ee 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and williners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at ls. per yard and upw , to cut from the piece, all marked in plaiu figures, and 
at ad eer — if a o_o on a Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-s , asonable estima’ siven for househ urnin great 
saving to large or small families, ’ suas 7s 


Jha’? ' 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 


SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


BEL 
TS, Inventors and Patentees of the 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV.,and to Her Majesty’s 
STOCKIN GS, Army and Navy. 


&e., 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE PAMILY TABLE. 








F{Z44 & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 
B=EDstTEADs, 
| BEDDING, : 


EDROOM 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COUR™-ROAD, LONDON, W. 





—————— 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 
Pure, wild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome, 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassat says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality,” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


"HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Til wstrations by the Auto and Sawyer’s ere Processes, employed § 
hical, Numismatical, Royal k 


KKINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKEY. 
1 
. 


by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleograp! 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-si:niles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaceEr. 
AUTOTYPE supersedes the ok1 methods of Photographic Printing by processes ~ 


— preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the fatal defect of 
ng. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies ot the Great Masters from tbe Art Galleries 
of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 
EXAMPLES of the ART of Porytrr, Warp, Corse, Cave Tuomas, Forp 


Mapox-Brown, Sxretps, RownotHam, Harpy, D. G. Rossetti, BEavis, 
Leumany, Moreav, TRavEeR, GonzaLes, Hur, Serenac, &., &c., &. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Brrp. Director of Works, J. R. Sawyer. E 


MARCUS WARD AND CO’S JUNE LIST. 


THE BLUE BELL SERIES OF NEW NOVELS, ILLUS- 
TRATED. Permanent price 2s. each complete. Undertaken in oppotition to 
the “‘ Library’ system of half-guinea volumes. The tales will be selected for 
their healthy character and good tone. SUMMER SNOW. By Saras 
Tyrer. Illustrated by Franx Dapp. Price 2s. complete. Ready June 1. 











To be completed in twenty-five monthly volumes. costing 31. 2s. 6d., about half the 
cost of any other illustrated edition. 
THE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS, in half- 
crown (complete) volumes, clear type, well illustrated, and elegantly bound. 
The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR and A LEGEND of MONTROSE, with 
forty-nine Illustrations, will be ready June 1. , 
* This edition is essentially one for the library.’”’—Daily News. 





In monthly parts, price ls., Part ITI. Ready June 1. : 
OUR NATIVE LAND: Its Scenery and Associations. 


Three Chromographs in each part, with descriptive lette Part III. 
VENUE VIEWS of STIRLING CASTLE, H LOMOND, and BEN. j 
. ; 





MARCUS WARD and Co., London and Belfast. 





REISSUE OF MR. TRELAWNY’S “ RECOLLECTIONS,” 
GREATLY ENLARGED. 
Just published, 2 volumes, price 12s. 


FRECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. 


By Epwarp Joun TRELAWNY. 
PICKERING and Co., 196, Piccadilly, W. 


BOs WeEttL A @ A - Ea 
(IN ANSWER TO MACAULAY). 








REEVES and TURNER, 196, Strand, W.C. 
Price Is, : 
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oy aeeuaenwowss So | MESSRS, BLACKWOOD AND SON'S MONTHLY 
SURE a ee PUBLIGATIONS. 











CONVERSATIONS with. x. JHIEES, M. GUIZOT, and ' —o— 
eae eee edited by hie Dasght, MO it Denes. ros. Sr, TUNE. 
une fi. 


1. 
MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, Lady CHATTERTON ; with BLAcKWwoop's MAGAZINE. No. 752. Price 2s. 6d, 


some Passages from Her Diary. By E. HENEAGE Derine. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s 





“In this work we have the sen = of ae literary artist and an amiabl ConTENTS, 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes w. give a value to the volume.”’"—John Bull MINE IS THINE—Conclusion. ~ 
7 . - NEW BOOKS— 
A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Jonn Martin, Life and Letters of James Hinton.—A Legacy: being the Life an’ 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of “John Remains of John Martin.—Life on the Mofussil.—My Indiana 


Sere and other Poems.—Round about the Carpa- 


THE EPIC OF THE LION. Fy Evwiw Arwotp, C.S.1. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part III. 
The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. FOREIGN OPINION ON ENGLAND IN THE EAST, 
: COMPANIONS ON THE ROAD. 
MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicxe, Author of TANTALUS. 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 
** A beautiful and pathetic story, one worth reading.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“ Onwards but Whither?” &,. 3 vols. HAVE MINISTERS BEEN CONSISTENT ? 
POLITICAL SUSPENSE. 
BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Berxuam-Epwarps, “ 
Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 
“« A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards’ reputation.”"—Sunday Times, NEW SERIES, TALES FROM “«“ BLACKW OOD.” 
«** Brother Gabriel’ will be one of the most popular novels of the season. It is 
replete with the deepest interest, The characters are life-like.’’—Court Journal. No. II. contains— 
; SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL. By Major-General E. B. Hamury. 
BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. Jonn Kent Spenper, A NIGHT WITH THE VOLUNTEERS OF STRATHKINAHAN, 
Author of “Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. By Laurence W. M. Locxnarrt. 
*« A remarkably clever and interesting novel.” —Messenger. THE PHILOSOPHER'S BABY. 
THE SECRET CHAMBER. By Mrs. Oxrpnanrt. 
The HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Hunt, Published in Monthly Numbers at One Shilling. 
Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 
** An exceptionally delightful novel. Both reader and reviewer may well rejoice Il. 
over 60 vivid and truthful a life-picture.”—Evzaminer, ([\HE CHEVELEY NOVEILS—SAUL WEIR. Part I 
To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 
of “ Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. IV. 


* An engrossing story—well written and worth reading. All the characters are C ABINET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE 


well conceived and natural, and the situations dramatic.’’—Ezaminer, 


ELIOT. 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moteswortu iank aaa ae ae 


(Ennis Grauam), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This story is developed with skill, and its interest never flags..’—Spectator, MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 


This Edition will consist of Nineteen Five-Shilling Volumes, published Monthly, 
CALEB BOOTH’S CUEEE. vy, Mrs. Linnz&zvs Banas, v. 
Anite ok" Sheena sy Ae. Ee aoe HE GARDENER: A Monruty Journat or Hortt- 


F . Edited by DAVID THOM ‘ 
[THE NINETEENTH CENTURY seaman Maoh af tha heres teatend te ene toe atte eae eee 














For June, 1878, price 2s. 6d, turists. Price Sixpence Monthly, 

THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF TURKEY. By His 

Highness Mipuat Pasua. 43, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
SMAL L-POX AND COMPULSORY VACCINATION, By Sir Tuomas . 

ATSON. : 
New Novel at all the Libraries. 

THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. By Mrs. SurHeRtawp Orr. 
THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AS ILLUSTRATED BY | HRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. By Magr 


Parricx, Author of “‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.”” 3 vols, 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. By C, T. Newrow. 
London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 


VOLTAIRE AND MADAME DU CHATELET. By Mrs. Crank. 
THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. By Sir Francis Hinczs, 




















MR. FROUDE AND THE LANDLORDS OF IRELAND. By tho 
Kyicut oF Kerry. Now Ready, crown 8vo, 9s. 
READJUSTMENT OF CHURCH AND STATE. By the Brsnor oF ANY MOODS. A Volume of Verse. By Jonm 
GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. Appixetoy Srmonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” “Studies of 
THE SOCIAL ORIGIN OF NIHILISM AND PESSIMISM IN GER« ( reek Poets,” &., &c. 
MANY. By Dr. WaLpsTEIy. London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 
RECENT SCIENCE (Supervised by Professor Hoxter). 
LIBERTY 28 be] mAet AND WEST. By the Right Hon, W. E, New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London, New ready, with Illustrations by Gzorge pu Mavurizr. 
FysMOnD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
—_— London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 
C HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for June 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 222, 
‘The Power of Draw. By W. Chambers, Canine Cunning. : 
Nothing New. a . Lost Dogs. ca ce eo [HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for June. With Mus. 
n Insura Tale. anderings houn . i F Dicks 
‘The Prairies and their Inhabitants, Some Animal Enemies of Mang tentiqns hy Gaougs oe Waunens ene Faces cee. 
Robbery of an Express Train. My Journey to Brighton, ConTENTS :— 
Popular Errors regarding the Shrew- The Proper Thing. | WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. ire an Illustration.) Chap. XIII.— 
Mouse. Instances of Longevitye Captain Despard, XIV.— Workroom, XV.—Romance and 
Floating Lights. Levi Coffin. Reality. 
A Voyage in the “‘ Sunbeam.’” Strange Sea Animals. LOMBARD VIGNETTES. 
Work in the London Docks, The Point of Honour. DAISY MILLER: a Study. Part I 
Pretty Mrs. Ogilvie. ** Supers” on the Stage. :@ y- ° 
Burnaby’s Ride in Turkey. The Month : Science and Arts, NOTES OF A RESIDENT IN PORTUGAL, 
Wedding Extravagances. Three Poetical Pieces, CAPTAIN DOVER’S COTSWOLD GAMES, 
- HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. pion eee 
By Jouyn B. Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,”® . 
FOR PERCIVAL. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXXI.—Why not 
Chapters XXIV.—XXX, Lottie ? —Lottie Wins. XXXIIL—A Start in Life, 


XXXIV.—No. 13, Bellevue-street. +i 
London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO0,'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_—_—_— ~~ 


BREAKFAST PARTY, by Groner Exiort, will appear in MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE for JULY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 





Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCXXIV. (for JUNE). 
ConTENTS: 
1. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters I. and II. 
2. IDYLLIC POETRY. By M. W. Moaeripae. 


3, IS FETISHISM A PRIMITIVE FORM OF RELIGION? By 
Professor Max MULLER. 


4. FREEMASONRY. By Epwarp F, WiItLovensy. 

5. A CHILD'S STORY. 

6. BROADMOOR, AND OUR CRIMINAL LUNATICS, By D, Hack 
KE, 

7. OUR FOREIGN FOOD SUPPLIES. By A, J. Wiison, 

8. DEATH AT THE GOAL. 

9, JOHNSON’S LIVES. By Matruew ARno_p, 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S FREE TRADE and PRO- 


TECTION. An Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the General 
Adoption of Free Trade since its Introduction into England. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[This day. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
The PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. Considered 


in Relation to the Wants of other Cities and of Public and Private Gardens. 
By W. Rozinson, F.L.S. 8vo, with upwards of 350 Illustrations, 25s. 
“ For a long time we have not read a more interesting and instructive book 
than this.’”’—Times. 
“ A clearly and cleverly written work, thoroughly illustrated.”—Saturday Review. 


“With reference to the especial subjects of which it treats, Paris has never 
before been so thoroughly laid open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians,’’— 
Atheneum. 


OREGON: THERE and BACK in 1877, By Wattis 


Nasu. With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On Tuesday. 


A CENTURY of EMBLEMS. By G. 8S. Caurtey, 
Vicar of Nettleden. With Illustrations by Lady Marron Atrorp, Rear- 
Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Ven. Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, J. D. 
Coorrr, and the AurHor. Post 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

[On Tuesday. 


| The PROBLEM of the HOMERIC POEMS. By W. D. 
( Geppgs, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of saeolows, Bro, 14s 
mmediately, 


CHEAPER EDITION, FOURTH THOUSAND. 
GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. By Wit11am 


Buiacx, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” &, Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


The LIFE of GEORGE COMBE, Author of “The Con- 


f stitution of Man.’’ By CHaRLes GipBon. 2 vols, 8vo, With Portraits en. 
graved by C. H. Jeens. 32s. 
“Mr. Gibbon has produced a readable and effective work.’”’—Athenaum, 


+> 7a 


“& 


The THEORY of SOUND. By Lord Rayzeron, M.A, 
A F.R.8., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. II., 8vo, price 12¢. 6d. 
: (Immediately, 


4 WEEK at the LAKES, and WHAT CAME OF 


IT; or, the Adventures of Mr. Dobbs and his Friend Mr, Potts. A Series 
of Sketches by J. P, Atxtnson. Oblong 4to, 7s, 6d, [This day, 
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) SECOND VOLUME, FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE 
: CONCLUSION OF PEACE. 


The “DAILY NEWS” CORRESPONDENCE of the 


WAB between RUSSIA and TURKEY. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 





| MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


THE EXAMINER, JUNE 1, 1878. 


GEORGE ELIOT.—A NEW POEM of Eight Hundred Lines, entitled A COLLEGE 


A NEW STORY by Annie Krany, Author of “Castle Daly,” &., begins in 


Printed for the Proprietor by JAMES GRAY, at 396, Strand; and Published by ARTHUR PER 
| of Middlesex,—Sarurpay, June 1, 1878, 








“G. KEGAN PAUL AND GOS LIST, 


INLAND VOYAGE. 


By Ronrert Louis Srevenson, 
With Frontispiece by WaLTER CRANE. 


** An Inland Voyage”’ is a book among ten thousand. Charming in iteelf 
charming in even : ter degree by reason of the glimpses it affords of itg oatiete 
personality.’’—London. A 

2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


The CIVILIZATION of the PERIOD of 
the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. 


By Jacosp BurcuHarptT. 
Authorised Translation, by 8. G. C. MippLemore, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


An OUTLINE of ENGLISH SPEECH-CRAFT, 
By Witu1am Barnes, Author of “ Poems in the Dorset Dialect,” 


AN 
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Large post 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 
By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Author of “ Shakspere: his Mind and Art,’ 
“ Written with extreme care. . . . We return thanks to Professor Dowden 
for certainly the most thoughtful book of literary comment which we have seep for 
a long time,” —Academy. om 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


On the THEORY of LOGIC: An Essay. 


By Carvetu Reap. 


oe 
Large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. - 
By Bonamy Price, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, . 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 38s. ‘ 
HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW; 
or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in. 


Peace and War. 
New Edition, Revised, with Cases, by Sir Saerston Baker, Bart. 
** General Halleck’s work, as that of a practical soldier and statesman, ought . 
always to be maintained in use, both by students and men of affairs, by the side of 
the writings of amateur or theoretical international lawyers.” —Academy. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 
CNA DOMINI: An Essay on the Lord’s Supper, 
Its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, 
and Subsequent History. 


By the Rev. Joun Macnaveut, Author of “ On 








, 


iration,” &c. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


JOHN WICLIF and HIS ENGLISH PRECURSORS, 


By GERHARD VicToR LECHLER. 
Translated from the German by Peter Lorimer, D.D., Author of “‘ John Enoz.” 


2 vols., with Map and Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, price Ws, 


The LUSIADS of CAMOENS. 


PORTUGUESE TEXT, 
With Translation into English Verse, by J. J. AUBERTIN. 


‘* It will be difficult to equal the author’s interpretation of the Portuguese text, 
or surpass the faithfulness and poetical colouring of this translation which may 
be justly considered a revelation of Camoens.’’—Atheneum. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, and other Verse. 


: By Austin Dosson, Author of “ Vignettes in Rhyme.” 
“ His verses do exactly what they aim at doing, and many of tneme can hardly be 
excelled for gaiety, music, mastery of rhyme, and happy balance of sense and 
sentiment,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Square 16mo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


BALLADS. 


By the Lapy Mipptetoy, Author of “ On the North Wind—Thistledown.” 
z= . 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A HANDFUL of HONEYSUCKLE. ; 


By A. Mary F. Rosrnson, 


Price 1s. 
SHAKSPERE and the STAGE. 


A Tribute to the Shakspere Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. by the Rev. H. R. 
Hawes, Author of ‘‘ Current Coin,” &c, 


Price 6d. 


A SERMON PREACHED in ST. JAMES’S HALL May 12th, 1878, to thé” 
20th Middlesex Rifles (Volunteers), by the Rev. H, *R. Hawels, 
Author of ‘Current Coin,” &c, 





C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., Paternoster-square, London. 


CY MILLAR, at 136, Strand, London, in the County 





